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London Theatre Guide 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only. 
Evs. 7.30 (Ex. Mon.), Sat. and Sun. 5.0 and 8.0 
A STRANGER IN THE TEA 
Robert Eddison 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
THE TEMPEST 
John Gielgud, Alec Clunes, Richard Johnson 
(Closing 25th January) 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Celia Johnson 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
Frankie Howerd, Joyce Redman, Coral Browne 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE ENTERTAINER 
Laurence Olivier, Brenda de Banzie, George Relph 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 6.20 & 8.45 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner, Dora Bryan 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 8.15, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 


5.30 & 8.30 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. and Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 
Robert Beatty, Heather Thatcher, 
Daniel Massey 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
vs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 
Moira Lister, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
vs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 


Evs. 6.15 & 8.40 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE CROWN 
Thora Hird 
(Closing 25th January) 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
Robert Helpmann, Kathleen Harrison, Zena Dare 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Ian Carmichael, Barbara Murray 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DINNER WITH THE FAMILY 
John Justin, Jill Bennett 


Maureen Swanson, 


“ 
VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) | 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during January. 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE RAPE OF THE BELT : 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Constance Cummings, 
Richard Attenborough 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 1 
Paul McGrath, Evelyn Varden, Anne Kimbell, 
John McCallum 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 / 
LYSISTRATA 

Joan Greenwood 


ST MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ODD MAN IN 
Donald Sinden, Muriel Pavlow, Derek Farr 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
E EG 


Nigel Patrick, Miriam Karlin, Austin Trevor 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
vs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 





WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE HAPPY MAN 
Hugh Williams, Valerie Taylor, Cyril Raymond 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 5.15 '& 8.15 
DRY ROT 


Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
BE MY GUEST 
Jane Baxter, Dennis Price 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 








DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 


Musicals 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evenings 7.30, Weds. 2.30, > 
Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
Janet Blair, George Gaynes, Allyn McLerie 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues, 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 








Evs. 8.0, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem, 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 “ "= 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 





‘eynes and Variety ‘ going to a show? 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. & Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
é FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


tCOMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.30. Wed. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
SHARE MY LETTUCE 
* Kenneth Williams, Maggie Smith 
(Transfers to Garrick 27th January) 
Opening 30th January 
CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 
Kim Stanley 





FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Daily 2.30 & 7.30 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Arthur Askey, David Whitfield, Tommy Cooper 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
2 Evs. 6.15 & 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 
Dickie Henderson 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 


Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 


The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray | there’s only 


Opera and Ballet one number 
to ei: mmc 














Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON and ROYAL BALLET 
(formerly the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet) 


HYD 6000 





TDRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Commencing 30th January 
be ITALIAN OPERA SEASON 
{ 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 


| COVENT GARDEN (Coy. 1066) 
| 


No more hunting through the 
telephone book—no more 








Evs. 8.0 
INTIMATE OPERA ““ Sorry number engaged ”—no 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) more “ Sorry, we're full up ” because 
Daily 2.30 and 7.30 i : 
THE NUTCRACKER HYD 6000 puts you in touch with 
oe Tf Pan wal every Theatre, Concert or Sporting 
SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) Event. 
vs. 7.0 
—— OPERA SEASON DIRECT LINES TO 
LON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373 sepctineiingi 
| er. 
- Twice Daily 7.30 | MOST SPORTING EVENTS 
ey VAL pe Presents his Ninth 


MAGNIFICENT PANTOMIME 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


ARTHUR DAVID TOMMY Keith | 
ASKEY WHITFIELD COOPER eith 


Plus Great Supporting Cast 











PRINCE OF WALES ~ (Whi. 8681) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.50 YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
A New Fabulous FOLLIES —— 
“PLEASURES OF PARIS” PP WE HAVE THEM 


“The Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 
in Years’’—Sunday Pictorial 


rn | HYDE PARK 6000 o - BRANCHES & AGENTS 
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Cover Portrait: Ralph Richardson in Flowering Cherry. 
(Photo by Angus McBean) 








Portrait 


Picture by Angus McBean 


of the Month 


IAN CARMICHAEL as he appears as Augie Poole, the “hero” of ‘ The 
Tunnel of Love,” the successful American comedy which had its first 
performance at Her Majesty’s om 3rd December. An illustrated feature and 
review of the play appear laser im this issue. Ian Carmichael, who has 
scored a big personal triumph in this comedy, made his first notable success 
on the stage in 1951 im “The Lyric Revue.” Later came “ Ihe Globe 
Revee’; “ High Spirits’’ and the comedy ‘“ Sim and Laura.” It was 
in 1955 that he first achieved fame on the screen ** Private’s Progress,” 
which was quickly followed by “ Brothers-in-Law and “Lucky Jim.” 
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Over the Footlights 


1957 IN THE London Theatre was a year of 

many dull patches but also of some out- 
standing moments which will not be forgotten. It is, 
however, rather sad to reflect as we study the theatre 
guide in this issue that the year ends with only five 
serious plays in the list (including two Shakespeare plays), 
and no less than eighteen comedies. 


HE year brought increasing prestige for the English 

Stage Company at the Royal Court, and an interest- 
ing development there in the English Stage Society, 
formed to give Sunday night productions of new plays 
without décor. It is certain that few men have con- 
tributed more to English drama in the last year or two 
than George Devine, Artistic Director of the English 
Stage Company. The plays he has presented during the 
year have been provocative and almost without except- 
tion interesting. They have included Beckett’s Fin de 
Partie in French and Ionesco’s The Chairs, as well as 
The Entertainer second play of John Osborne. 

The second production given by the New Watergate 
Theatre Club at the Comedy, Robert Anderson’s Tea and 
Sympathy, did not live up the reputation created by 
Miller’s A View from the Bridge. A newly-formed 
group, The International Playwrights’ Theatre, under 
Peter Hall, presented Tennessee Williams’s Camina Real. 


UTSTANDING among the new serious plays of the 

year, apart from The Entertainer already mentioned, 
were Summer of the Seventeenth Doll by Ray Lawler, 
the first Australian play and Australian company to be 
seen in this country; Rodney Ackland’s A Dead Secret 
and Flowering Cherry, the latter introducing Robert 
Bolt, a most promising new playwright. As might be 
expected these plays provided the most memorable 
acting of the year including Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
unforgettable performance as Archie Rice in The 
Entertainer and Paul Scofield’s brilliant study of a 
poisoner in A Dead Secret. 


SOME of the most attractive and successful comedies 

of the year have reached London in the last month 
or two, notably The Rape of the Belt, Dinner with the 
Family, The Happiest Millionaire, Tunnel of Love and 
The Happy Man. Other popular comedies include Odd 
Man In, The Egg and Dear Delinquent. 

Unique entertainment was provided by Michael 
Flanders and Donald Swann in their At the Drop of a 
Hat and by the unusual revue Share my Lettuce, both 
still running with success. Damn Yankees and The Bells 
are Ringing were the American musicals of the year, 
and Free as Air and Meet Me by Moonlight the English 
offerings. 


FINALLY we shall not forget the contribution made in 
1957 by the Stratford Memorial Theatre, in the 

memorable visits of their companies in Titus Andronicus 

and The Tempest. F.S. 








Diana Wynyard 


In the news are Kim Stanley (fop) 
the American actress who will appear 
on the London stage for the first time 
when she stars in Tennessee Williams's 
“Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,” opening 
at the Comedy on 30th January 
(director Peter Hall, designer Leslie 
Hurry), and Diana Wynyard, who stars 
with Michael Redgrave and Ronald 
Squire in “A Touch of the Sun,” a 
new play by N. C. Hunter which had 
its world premiére at the Opera House, 
Blackpool, on 6th January. It will be 
remembered that N. C. Hunter's 
previous two plays, ** Waters of the 
Moon” and “A Day by the Sea” 
were brilliant successes at the Hay- 
market Theatre. His latest work is 
awaited with interest. Other new pro- 
ductions expected in London early in 
the New Year, are Grahame Greene’s 
“The Potting Shed,” with John 
Gielgud Irene Worth and Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies; ‘“‘Where’s Charley?” 
the musical version of ‘ Charley's 
Aunt” (with Norman Wisdom), and 
John Cranko’s new musical comedy, 
** Keep your Hair on.”’ 














For more than 40 years, “make-up by Max Factor” 


has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 
Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 























New Shows Reviewed 


HAYMARKET 
**Flowering Cherry”’ 


OBERT BOLT’S play about ordinary 

people is extraordinarily penetrating in 
its insight. The leading character is dissected 
ruthlessly. There is little to admire in Jim 
Cherry, one of life’s failures, who takes 
refuge in a futile dream of one day leaving 
his soul-destroying job in insurance for the 
idealised countryside of his childhood down 
in Somerset; there to run a fruit farm. He 
pores over fruit tree catalogues, even going 
so far as to order the trees, though at the 
same time revealing by his choice that he 
knows absolutely nothing about fruit farm- 
ing. His two children seem to have inherited 
a tendency towards his fundamental dis- 
honesty, and his wife Isobel, a woman of 
intelligence and absolute integrity, watches 
over her unsatisfactory family with growing 
despair, until the shattering revelation that 
even her husband’s dream of retiring to the 
country is a fake. 


Ralph Richardson plays Jim Cherry in the 
grand manner—perhaps too grand for the 
character, but the result is stimulating and 
irresistible and in the end most moving in 
that he manages to arouse our pity for this 
exasperating man, Celia Johnson’s Isobel 
is perfection, and the young people in the 
story, the Cherry children and Carol, their 
friend, are admirably portrayed by Andrew 
Ray, Dudy Nimmo and Susan Burnet. Only 
the fruit tree salesman is vaguely drawn 
but Brewster Mason cleverly conveys the 
sort of man Isobel might have been happy 
with. Frederick Piper as Jim Cherry’s office 
colleague completes the cast and if as has 
been noticed the play is somewhat reminis- 
cent of Death of a Salesman this is undoubt- 





THE CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


“The Water Babies’ (Puppets)—tLyric, 
Hammersmith (Matinées only). 

“New Clothes for the Emperor’—Arts 
(Matinées only). 

“Peter Pan’’—Scala. 

“Noddy in Toyland”’—Princes (Matinées 
only). 

“The Marvellous Story of Puss in Boots”— 
Royal, Stratford East. 

“King Charming”—Players. 

“Tivoli Pantomime’’—Princes. 

“Robinson Crusoe”—Palladium. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’—Old Vic 
(6 weeks season) 

“The Nutcracker’—Festival Ballet, 
Festival Hall. 

Bertram Mills’ Circus—Olympia. 

Tom Arnold’s Circus—Harringay. 


Royal 














“Flowering Cherry”—Haymarket, 21st Nov 
(See also pages 15-21) 

“Dublin Pike Follies’”—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
25th November. 

“Requiem for a Nun’—Royal Court, 25th 
November. 

“The Tunnel of Love”—Her Majesty’s, 3rd 
December. 
(See also pages 29-33) 

“Paddle Your Own Canoe’’—Criterion, 4th 
December. 

“The Tempest”’—Drury Lane, 5th Dec. 

“Dinner with the Family”—New, 10th Dec. 

“Be My Guest”—Winter Garden, 11th Dec. 

“The Rape of the Belt”—Piccadilly, 12th 
December. 

“The Happy Man”—Westminster, 

December. 


13th 











edly due to Frith Banbury’s production; the 
insubstantial kitchen walls provided by 
Reece Pemberton’s set, which on occasion 
reveal a dream orchard beyond, and the 
atmospheric incidential music by Buxton 
Orr. Though all this adds to the symbolism, 
the play in our opinion has virtue enough 
to be played without embellishment of this 
kind. 

FS. 
LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
Dublin Pike Follies 


INCE their valorous production of The 
Rose Tattoo on their miniature stage in 
Dublin, the Pike Theatre’s doings have 
been news. Their Intimate Revue was not 
very startling. The music, by George 
Desmond Hodnett, was tuneful and enliven- 
ing. The book inclined to wordiness and 
was not remarkable for point. It was in 
order to remind us that our finest drama- 
tists have been Irish but such reminder 
awakened the reflection that our finest 
players have not been Irish. The company 
was active and hearty but not remarkable 
for precision or style. Maureen Toal had 
the charm associated with our ideas of the 
“Other Island,” David Kelly’s attack had bite 
and Milo O’Shea’s clowning had variety 
and was always funny. 

The more successful items were satirical 
sketches; Waiting for Aloysius—and his 
cork-screw, and /Jreland’s Angry Old Man, 
John Osborne’s Look Back as the young 
O’Casey might have written it. Both were 
written by Carolyn Swift. Geoffrey Dalton 
contributed an Italian sex drama _ with 
innocuous English dubbing and this received 
lively treatment and went over well. 


H.G.M. 








ROYAL COURT 
**Requiem for a Nun’’ 


RAMATICALLY exciting and full of 
suspense this play by William Faulkner 
(adapted from his novel), is a first play. 
This may be why, looking back, one is 
aware of so many unanswered questions. 
The play has gained a big reputation on the 
Continent and tells of an amoral young 
woman, Temple Stevens, who is morally 
responsible for the murder of her baby, 
though Nancy Mannigoe, the coloured 
nanny, is hanged for the crime, which, 
indeed, she did commit. There is a lawyer- 
relation, Gavin Stevens, who acts as a kind 
of all-powerful judge-psychiatrist, whose 
aim, however, is not necessarily to bring 
Temple to mortal judgment, but rather to 
force a confession of what happened on the 
fateful night for the sake of her immortal 
soul. There was a compelling performance 
from Ruth Ford, the well-known American 
actress, as Temple Stevens, and Bertice 
Reading was most moving as Nancy, who 
went triumphantly to the gallows. Zachary 
Scott as the lawyer held the stage with a 
strong but restrained performance, and John 
Crawford, another American newcomer, 
gave a most realistic performance as 
Temple’s husband. 
The play was directed by Tony Richard- 
son with décor by Motley. FS. 


HER MAJESTY’S 
**The Tunnel of Love’’ 


HIS is the case of a somewhat tasteless 

comedy riding to an unembarrassing 
success on the charm of the protagonists; 
notably Ian Carmichael, who returns to the 
West End to give a delightful performance 
in this American play by Joseph Fields 
and Peter de Vries (based on the latter’s 
novel), which is directed at Her Majesty’s 
by Robert Morley. 

At the moment the West End has to 
endure a spate of babies, wanted and 
unwanted. In this instance we are intro- 
duced to two couples, the one pair blessed 
with a quiverful and the other childless, 
though eagerly awaiting a baby from an 
adoption society. Complications arise over 
this infant, and Augie Poole, the unfortu- 
nate “father-to-be,” has many tribulations to 
face before the happy ending. 

Ian Carmichael’s natural charm and high 
sense of comedy make of Augie Poole one 
of the most likeable and amusing characters 
seen for a long time in the theatre, and he 


is most ably supported by Barbara Murray 
as his wife; William Franklyn and Char- 
lotte Mitchell as their over-familied 
neighbours; Dilys Laye as the charmer from 
the adoption society who teaches Augie a 
thing or two, and Barbara Hicks, who is 
deliciously funny as the second visitor from 
the Reckabye Homes. F.S. 


CRITERION 


“Paddle Your Own Canoe”’ 


HE new comedy at the Criterion has one 

great asset; an amusing last act which 
sends the audience home with the feeling 
that they have had a really good laugh 
when in fact the whole thing has been only 
mildly funny. Forgotten is the tedium of 
the first act padded out with two rather 
uninspired dream sequences, and the only 
slightly better second act. A good deal of 
the credit for this feeling of having had a 
good time is due to Newton Blick, whose 


performance all through the play is a 
pleasure to watch and who, taking the 
opportunities offered in those last few 


minutes, shows that even the most down- 
trodden husband can turn. 

The play is a warning for men, for the 
author Max Regnier has created in Martha 
and her daughter Irene, two formidable 
French women who, having married, take 
over their husbands’ business with such 
alarming efficiency that the male in that 
capacity is entirely superfluous. When the 
play opens Martha (Violet Farebrother) and 
her downtrodden husband Julian (Newton 
Blick), their daughter Irene (Moira Lister) 
and her second husband Armand (Roy 
Purcell) have just received a telegram from 
Daniel (Nigel Stock), Irene’s first husband, 
believed dead these last six years. It trans- 
pires that six years ago Daniel had had 
enough and had decided to disappear. Now 
he returns to put matters right. The machina- 
tions of the women scorned and the final 
denouement should not be divulged. 

The English adaptation is by Lucienne 
Hill and Eleanor Fazan’s direction is for 
the most part good, though she allows Peter 
Vaughan to over play the lawyer in the 
opening scenes as if determined at all costs 
to be funny. Violet Farebrother makes a 
formidable dragon and Nigel Stock and Roy 
Purcell nicely present the desperate hus- 
bands. As Irene, Moira Lister is rather too 
hard and brittlke—there is much more 
humour to this réle. But the evening belongs 
to Newton Blick! 

L.M. 














“The Rape 
of the 
Belt ”’ 


An amusing moment from 
Benn Levy's delightful new 
comedy based on the ninth 
labour of Heracles. In the 
picture are Constance Cum- 
mings as Antiope, Queen of 
the Amazons, and John 
Clements as Heracles. The 
play, which is presented at 
the Piccadilly by The Robin 
Fox Partnership Ltd. and 
John Clements, is also 
directed by John Clemens, 
with costumes and settings 
designed by Malcolm Pride, 
lighting by Michael Northen 
and mausic composed and 
arranged by Leslie Bridge- 
water. Other leading parts 
are taken by Kay Hammond, 
Richard Attenborough, Nicho- 
las Hannen and Veronica 
Turleigh. The play is_ re- 
viewed on another page. 


(Picture by Houston Rogers) 


** Dinner 
with the 
Family ”’ 


Lally Bowers, John Justin 
and Alan MacNaughtan in a 
scene from the Anouilh 
comedy at the New Theatre, 
which has had an excellent 
reception from London audi- 
ences, Other leading charac- 
ters are played by “Jill 
Bennett, Richard Dare and 
Ian Hendry, and the play is 
directed by Frank Hauser 
with décor by Paul Mayo. A 
review of this play is also 
included this month. 


(Photo by Kenny Parker) 








DRURY LANE 


**The Tempest’’ 

ETER Brook’s unusual production of 

Shakespeare’s play takes the stage of 
London’s most historic and beautiful theatre 
for a most welcome Christmas Season. We 
are accustomed by now to a new approach 
from Mr. Brook, and this is no exception. 
Here is a very measured and in some ways 


stark revival in which the words of 
Prospero, wonderfully spoken by John 
Gielgud, shine forth like jewels. We have 


also to accustom overselves to an Ariel 
(Brian Bedford) and a Caliban (Alec Clunes) 
somewhat out of tradition; the former being 
less spirit than we are wont to see, and the 
latter less brutish. In this way they certainly 
fit into the pattern of Man’s struggle to- 
wards the light which seems to underline 
this symbolic play. Again, the young 
lovers (Doreen Aris and Richard Johnson) 
are more warmly human and the Trinculo 
and Stephano (Clive Revill and Patrick 
Wymark) more appealing in their humour. 
Since Stratford the masque scene has 
been embellished. The goddesses now float 
aloft in a kind of pantomime glory well 
suited to the Lane. FS. 


NEW 

**Dinner with the Family’’ 

T is surprising that this early play by Jean 
Anouilh has not been seen in the West 


End before, and, with its brilliant first act, 
it is not to be wondered at that, following 





its successful original production at the 
Playhouse, Oxford, the play should have 
been ecstatically received in the West End. 

The author tickles the fancy of his 
audience in the opening moments of the 
play immediately it is clear that a person- 
able young man, Georges, is about to mis- 
lead his latest young lady. He has rented a 
house outside Paris and hired an actor and 
actress and a butler to play the parts of 
his parents and family retainer respectively. 
The scene in which he puts the hirelings 
through their paces is extremely amusing, 
and Alan MacNaughtan, Lally Bowers and 
Richard Dare are magnificent as_ the 
importees. 

Though the play never afterwards quite 
reaches the heights of this act, there are 
still some surprises in store and not a few 
neat twists to the plot. Georges (John 
Justin) turns out to be a none-too-scrupulous 
young man who (with his real parents and 
rascally best friend) sponges unmercifully 
on a rich wife. 

Georges has met Isabelle, an innocent 
young girl—hence his desire to produce an 
utterly respectable background, and maybe 
he does for a time earnestly desire to be a 
better man than he is. 

Jill Bennett gives a beautifully modulated 
and cool performance as Isabelle, and there 
is splendid and telling acting from Ian 
Hendry as Jacques, the unspeakable friend. 
If one has a quibble it is that John Justin 
does not altogether convey the fundamental 
rottenness of Georges, and one must also 
regret that the play inevitably falls away 
after the first act. Had it been otherwise this 
would undoubtedly have been the best 
comedy in town. F.S. 
WINTER GARDEN 
**Be my Guest’’ 

T is easy to pick holes in this new comedy 

by Mary Jukes, which tells of a gentle- 
manly bank robber who rents the home of 
an attractive young widow, but at the same 
time it must be admitted the play is con- 
siderably more entertaining than _ vast 
numbers that reach the West End. The pro- 
gramme calls Be My Guest a suspense 
comedy, and it is certainly true that each 
curtain leaves one pleasantly in doubt as to 
what will happen next. 

“BE MY GUEST” Jane Baxter as Zena Drum- 
mond admires the new dress her daughter Dodie 
(Lesley Nunneriey) is wearing. A scene from the new 
play by Mary Jukes, which opened at the Winter 
Garden Theatre on 1lith December. This amusing 
comedy is presented by Anna Deere Wiman and 


directed by Anthony Dawson, with setting by 
Hutchinson Scott. (Photo by Angus McBean) 




















XUM 


Mrs. Drummond, who has a teen-age 
daughter at school, and finds it hard to 
make ends meet, lets her attractive house at 
Maidenhead to a dashing young man, Bruce 
Wickson, while she takes a glamour holiday 
in the West Indies which she can ill afford. 
But her tenant turns out to be a bank robber 
who moves in with his cockney “lag” and a 
suitcase full of pound notes from his latest 
bank robbery. He is caught and taken off to 
Reading gaol; Mrs. Drummond flies back 
from the West Indies, hotly pursued by an 
American admirer, discovers the loot behind 
a secret panel and in a moment of weakness 
appropriates a few pounds to buy her 
daughter a new dress and pay a few bills. Mr. 
Wickson escapes, and naturally makes for 
his bank takings before making an illicit exit 
from the country. The rest of the play is 
concerned with Zena Drummond's predica- 
ment when her light-fingered tenant discovers 
that she has been none too honest herself. 

The company enter wholeheartedly into 
the comings and goings. Dennis Price is a 
handsome thief and Jane Baxter dithers 
effectively as Zena Drummond. Margery 
Weston is suitably accidulated as Zena’s 
interfering sister-in-law; Peter Sallis turns in 
a full-blooded performance as the unlikely 
cockney henchman, Braddock, and Gordon 
Tanner, in a late appearance, helps to pro- 
vide the romance, Lesley Nunnerley is 
spirited and charming as Zena’s attractive 
daughter. FS. 


PICCADILLY 
**The Rape of the Belt’’ 


ENN LEVY’S new comedy is a most 

welcome and distinguished addition to 
the current West End offerings, and, with 
its all-star cast and delightfully stylised pro- 
duction by John Clements, provides a most 
stimulating evening’s entertainment. 

Mr. Levy approaches his theme with true 
Shavian audacity and leaves us in no doubt 
of his anti-war proclivities. As with Dinner 
with the Family, the first act is outstanding, 
full of wit and pertinent philosophy for the 
days in which we live. Unhappily the high 
note is not maintained throughout, and the 
witty comedy is later inclined to descend 
into uproarious farce, particularly when the 
Amazons go to battle. 

John Clements is splendid as the some- 
what obtuse Heracles, and Richard Atten- 
borough a wonderful foil as the loquacious 
Theseus, who is accompanying his friend on 





GERALDINE McEWAN who 
over the réle of Jean Rice, daughter of the variety 
artist Archie, in John Osborne’s “ The Entertainer,” 
which is now at the Palace Theatre for another season. 
Miss McEwan gives a splendid performance in the réle 
previously played by Joan Plowright and Dorothy 


recently took 


rutin. (Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 


his ninth labour—to capture the Amazons’ 
famous belt. But these two are no match 
for Constance Cummings and Kay Ham- 
mond as Antiope and Hippolyte, who rule 
over their matriarchy with humour and 
common sense and a healthy contempt for 
man’s stupid warlike follies. Chorus is 
provided by the gods, in the shape of 
Nicholas Hannen as Zeus and Veronica 
Turleigh as Hera, who later takes a hand in 
affairs by entering the body of the lazy 
Hippolyte, and stirring the Amazons to a 
war which proves their undoing. 


As mentioned before, John Clements’ 
direction is full of the finer touches and the 
settings and costumes by Malcolm Pride are 
another delight of this welcome addition to 
London’s lighter fare. F.S. 
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WESTMINSTER 
‘*The Happy Man” 

T looks very much as if Hugh and 

Margaret Williams have done it again. 
Their first play Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat 
enjoyed a long and successful run and there 
seems every reason to assume that this 
happy fate will be shared by their second. 

The play is in the tradition of English 
family life seen with a sympathetic and 
humorous eye, and though the more intel- 
lectual members of the community may 
sneer, there is no getting away from the fact 
that we do this sort of thing supremely well 
and that a great many people gain a good 
deal of pleasure and enjoyment from it. 

The play has charm and wit and though 
it gets bogged down a bit in the second act 
with a rather sentimental interlude, the 
recovery is quick and satisfactory. The 
acting also is first rate. Hugh Williams, 
Valerie Taylor, Cyril Raymond and Edith 
Sharpe give, as usual, highly polished perfor- 
mances. Outstanding is Everley Gregg as 
Sister Timpson, a truly terrifying specimen 
of the nursing profession, and newcomer 
Doreen Andrew as the Italian speaking maid, 
Rosina, is extraordinarily authentic. 

The plot concerns itself with Thomas 
Swinley, a father-to-be, and with his tribu- 
lations at the hands of a household of 
women, including the formidable Sister and 
a French governess in love with her 


employer. 
The play is directed by Jack Minster with 
décor by Hutchinson Scott. L.M. 


Below: A scene from “Grab Me a Gondola”, which 
celebrated its first birthday at the Lyric on 26th 
December. This a which was first tried out at 
Windsor, I mdon run at the 





Lyric Theatre, edt on 27th November 1956, 
transferring to the Lyric, Shaftesbury Avenue, a month 
later. In the picture, extreme right, Joan Heal and 

Denis Quilley. 


(Photo by Houston-Rogers) 





BRISTOL ILD VIC (12th November) 
**‘Romanoff and Juliet” 


HIS brilliantly written fantasy by 
Ustinov which was well produced by 
Frank Dunlop and creditably performed, 
delighted an enthusiastic first night audience. 
The opening stages of the first act belied the 
enjoyment that was to follow and it was 
this reluctance to get into top gear, com- 
bined with an over-prolonged ending, which 
were the only legitimate criticisms of the 
company’s best performance this season. 
This is Ustinov at his satirical best and 
how beautifully he parodies the characteris- 
tics of both the Americans and Russians. He 
also makes us realise that if we were all a 
little more internationally minded, little 
harm would result and probably much good. 
The theme is old, namely that true love 
does not acknowledge barriers—which may 
be acceptable in fantasy but is not always 
applicable to real life. It is, however, the 
superb presentation of this theme, sparkling 
with fun and humour, that is so original. 
Peter O'Toole as the General, undoubtedly 
unique in his hatred of discipline, revelled 
in playing off one ambassador against the 
other, It was not difficult to imagine from 
his humorous portrayal, the delightfully 
chaotic sort of country over which he 
presides. John Woodvine as the spy and 
later as a repentant monk, Donald Pickering 
as Igor Romanoff and David King as Vadim 
iRomanoff, deserve special mention. The 
rest of the cast gave admirable support, 
including an amusing character study by 
Emrys James as the Archbishop. 
Appropriate and pleasing settings were 
designed by Rosemary Vercoe. H.L.P. 
This production was followed on 3rd December by 


Waiting for Godot. The Bristol Old Vic Christmas 
attraction, Ali Baba, opened on 26th December. 























Sir Ralph’s 
False Prophecy 


by Eric Johns 


Sir Ralph Richardson, who 

in the réle of Jim Cherry 

has scored a_ personal 

triumph in ‘ Flowering 

Cherry” at the Haymarket 
Theatre. 


O one is more amazed or more delighted 
about the success of Flowering Cherry 
at the Haymarket than Sir Ralph Richard- 
son, the leading man. When he read this 
new play by Robert Bolt, a 33-year-old 
schoolmaster from Glastonbury, he said, 
“It will run for ten weeks, but be talked 
about for ten years.” Yet it was an over- 
whelming success when it opened in the 
West End, offering wonderful acting oppor- 
tunities to Sir Ralph and Celia Johnson, 
and it looks like settling down to enjoy a 
long and what will probably turn out to be 
a record-breaking run. 

When he was first handed the script, Sir 
Ralph thought the play entirely without 
entertainment value. His own part of Jim 
Cherry struck him as being completely 
disastrous. He is an insurance clerk, given 
to incessant drinking, wishful thinking and 
endless lying. His life is built on a founda- 
tion of deceit; he hides from his wife the 
fact he has lost his job and even allows his 
own son to be accused of stealing £2, which 
he himself has taken from his wife’s hand- 
bag. Frustrated in his suburban villa, he 
dreams of escaping to the country to live 
on an orchard in Somerset. In a nutshell, 
he is a vain, boasting rotter, without a 
single redeeming feature. How could he 
possibly appeal to the playgoing public? 

That was how Sir Ralph felt after the 
first reading of the play. Slowly it began to 
make an impression upon him and eventually 
he decided to play the part, but throughout 
the prior-to-London tour he still firmly 
believed they could not expect more than ten 
weeks in the West End. Never had he played 
so repulsive a character and he could not 


imagine how an utterly despicable man 
could possibly hold the interest of an 
audience. 


Once he began to play the part he saw 
Jim Cherry in a more sympathetic light. 
Like Cornelius, the Priestley character Sir 
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Ralph played some years ago, Mr. Cherry is 
a man who cannot fit into his environment 
and though there is nothing at all to admire 
about him Sir Ralph slowly realised that Jim 
Cherry's shortcomings are really a magni- 
fication of faults we all have. Though we do 
not necessarily steal money, we have all done 
things of which we are not very proud and 
about which we prefer to remain silent. In 
other words, Jim Cherry is, to some extent, 
a portrait of us all and it is because 
audiences find a certain affinity with the 
character that the play has become such a 
success. 

“When Gerald du Maurier was the idol 
of the West End stage,” smiled Sir Ralph 
nostalgically, “‘we used to watch him play- 
ing to perfection those handsome, superb, 
witty men about town. They magnetised us 
and we used to fondly imagine that we 
could be like those characters if we went 
to the right tailor and took a bit more 
trouble with our appearance. Jim Cherry 
magnetises us in the opposite direction; we 
could so easily follow his footsteps if we 
let ourselves get out of hand. 

“The du Maurier parts and Jim Cherry 
all possess magnetism because the playgoer 
can identify himself with them. When I 
decided to play Jim Cherry I strove for near- 
identification; I wanted to play someone 
who is like us all and therefore close to 
the playgoer, even though he is an out-and- 
out ne’er-do-well.” 

Flowering Cherry could not be played in 
a realistic box-set because the author in- 
sists upon the audience being able to see 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Cherry: One Spring I'll surprise you. 
leave the kids and drive down there. 


** Come on,” I'll say. 


** Come and see what we've got.”’ and we'll 


Ralph Richardson as Jim Cherry and Celia Johnson as Isobel, his wife. 


“Flowering Cherry’ 


at the Haymarket 


@ There can be no doubt that in Robert 

Bolt the English theatre has discovered a 
new playwright of real talent. His new play 
at the Haymarket Theatre (his first was pro- 
duced at the Playhouse, Oxford) displays 
an unusual skill in dramatisation; a gift for 
natural dialogue and an insight into the 
hearts of men and women which are rarely 


seen together. Undoubtedly Mr. Bolt has 
been most fortunate in the splendid cast 
assembled at the Haymarket, and in having 
Frith Banbury as director. The settings are 
designed by Reece Pemberton with music 
composed by Buxton Orr, and the play is 
presented by H. M. Tennent Ltd. and Frith 
Banbury Ltd. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Judy: Mr. Herring told me 
this morning. The Industrial 
Design Prof. And they'll 
pay me. So I'll be able to 
afford the flat. 

The opening scene in the 

kitchen of Mr. Cherry’s 

house in the suburbs. 

Judy (Dudy Nimmo) tells 

her mother that she has 

won a prize at her art 
school and that she'll be 

able to afford to share a 

flat with her girl friend, 

Carol. 


Centre: Mrs. Cherry is 
much puzzled to receive 
a call from David Bow- 
man (Brewster Mason), 
representing a nursery, 
who shows her an order 
for fruit trees which her 
husband has sent to his 
firm. (Right: Andrew 
Ray as Tom, the 
Cherrys’ son). 


Bowman: I really can’t... 
I should have started home 
an hour ago. 


Jim Cherry, who works 

in an insurance office, 

arrives home, and en- 

deavours to delay the 

slightly embarrassed Mr. 

Bowman with a glass of 
his special cider. 





Cherry: You put your 
finger over the spig- 
got, like this. 

Carol: Mine isn't big 
enough. 

Jim Cherry is 

attracted by his 

daughter’s art 
school friend 

Carol (Susan Bur- 

net) and after 

drawing some 
cider for her tells 
her he likes to 
have a cask in 
his home to _ re- 
mind him of his 
childhood in the 
Somerset country- 
side. He has many 
tales to tell of 
the feats of 
strength displayed 
by the farm hands, 
and makes no sec- 
ret of his dream 
to have a fruit 
farm back there 
one day. Hence his 
letter to Mr. Bow- 
man. On this parti- 
cular day he has 
come home from 
the office in an 
extra swaggering 
mood, and has an- 
nounced that he 
has given his boss 
notice. 


Tom: “I have measured 
out my lite with 
coffee spoons— ”’ 

Cherry: With what? 

Judy: Coffee spoons! 

Cherry: Blimey. 

The children have 

little respect for 

their father—not 
believing a word 
he says, and he on 
his part finds their 
self-conscious _in- 
tellectual snobbery 
infuriating. 








The opening scene of the 
second act, a month 
later. Jim, who has 
ostensibly just returned 
from his office, surrep- 
titiously extracts two 
pound notes from his 
wife’s handbag, which he 
finds in the dresser 
drawer. Before he has 
time to creep out he 
hears his wife coming 
and quickly returns the 
handbag to the drawer. 
Isobel thinks he has 
come home early from 
the office, and asks him 
to pay some bills for her. 


Below left: 

Isobel: Tom's stealing again 
Isobel discovers her 
handbag in the wrong 
drawer and with the two 
pounds missing. Immedi- 
ately she thinks her son 
is the culprit, as on pre- 
vious occasions he has 
helped himself to her 
housekeeping money. In 
fact both the children, 
as well as her husband, 
are a cause of worry for 
Mrs. Cherry. On this 
occasion Cherry is too 
much of a coward to 
confess, and hands her 
two pound notes which 

she thinks are his. 





At this moment 
of domestic up- 
heaval, for Iso- 
bel is deter- 
mined to get to 
the bottom of 
the disappear- 
ance of the 
notes, Mr. Bow- 
man returns 
with the excuse 
of bringing 
back a_ knife 
Jim Cherry had 
asked him to 
have sharpened. 
In actual fact 
he is obviously 
attracted by the 
sincerity and 
charm of Iso- 
bel. Sensing the 
unhappy atmos- 
phere, however, 
he does. not 
stay long and 
Jim also goes 
out, leaving 
Isobel bent on 
taking Tom up- 
stairs to search 
his bedroom 
for the missing 
money. 


Below: 


Judy: Look, come inside. 
Carol: O.K Take it easy. 


Please Carol! 


Carol is tiring of Judy's possessive devotion 

and in any case the question of the flat is 

off because Judy had been lying about the 

prize money. Nevertheless Carol is_per- 
suaded to go into the kitchen. 


Below: 


Cherry: Steady . . . . steady, Carol. 


A little later, after Isobel has called off 
Judy to help in the search upstairs, Jim is 
left alone with Carol, who provocatively 
offers him a kiss if he will display his much- 
vaunted strength by bending a heavy iron 
poker. While attempting to do this he is 
seized by a sudden pain in his heart. 








Cherry: Look at my 
tears! Look 

Isobel: All right. We'll 
see, Jim. 


Jim breaks down 
after Isobel dis- 
covers he _ had 
stolen the money 
(she had marked 
the notes). He also 
has to confess that 
he lost his job a 
month ago and, in 
a moving scene, 
she comforts him 
and then goes off 
on a_ mysterious 
errand. 


Cherry: Now, d’you 
know the one thing 
that matters in these 
matters — affaires du 
coeur — affairs, mat- 
teis of the heart, or 
whatever it is they 
call them? Admira- 
tion. 


Quickly restored to 
his loquacious self, 
Cherry, _ realising 
that Tom is at- 
tracted by Carol, 
has a_ heart to 
heart talk with the 


boy and they come 
nearer to  under- 
standing each 
other than _ they 
ever have done 
before. 


Cherry: Very good of 
you to drop by, Mr. 
Grass. 

Grass: Oh, I haven't 
dropped by. I made 
a special journey. 


Gilbert Grass 
(Frederick Piper) 
one-time colleague, 
who has now 
taken Jim’s job, 
looks in to offer 
him an_ inferior 
post as an _ insur- 
ance agent with 
the firm. 





Cherry: All right—go if you 
like; but watch me bend it, 
Bel. Ili do it for you. 
You'll Stay and watch, 
Isobel? 


When Isobel had left 
after learning that Jim 
had lost his job, she had 
gone to an estate agent 
about selling the house, 
determined that they 
should cut their losses 
and get a little farm in 
the country, so fulfilling 
Jim’s life-long dream. 
She is therefore amazed 
when her husband 
accepts gratefully the job 
offered by Mr. Grass 
and, at the end of her 
tether, having lost all her 
respect for her husband, 
she hysterically packs her 
bag, determined to leave 
him, for she realises he 
will never change. 


The final moment of the 

ay. Jim, on his part, 

ys unable to face 

reality, can only think of 

ing his good 

a demonstration 

cal strength. But 

as Isobel rushes from the 

house he has a seizure 

and, as the kitchen walls 

melt into a_ flowering 

orchard, his ineffectual 
life comes to an end. 











Bernhard Minetti and Rudi Schmidt in Beckett's “Fin de Partie’ (** Das Endspiel’’) at the Schlosspark-Theater, 


Berlin. 


(Photo by Heinz Késter) 


Berliner Festwochen 1957 (2) ices tt unger 


HE absence of German plays was a much 
discussed subject at meetings of “Drama- 


turgen” (producers’ assistants), who held 
their annual conference during the Fest- 
wochen. The excuse of the heads of 


theatres that there were hardly any new 
German plays worth producing seemed 
scarcely valid in the face of the protests of 
a score of young and middle-aged German 
dramatists whose plays were neglected and 
who blamed theatrical managements for 
their lack of responsibility towards living 
authors—a complaint which does not sound 
quite unfamiliar even in this country. How- 
ever, German _ playwrights feel more 
justified in this “ accusation” as almost all 
German theatres are heavily subsidised by 
the taxpayers. At one of the meetings a 
well-known German dramatist said: “In 
Germany one has to te a Lebanese who 
writes in French and whose themes are far- 
fetched, secondhand fairytales, in order to 
be accepted by German _ producers ’—in 
which he referred to the much over-rated 
author Schehadé, whose play will be in- 
cluded in this review. Die Schule der 
Diktatoren by Erich Kastner, the only 
recently written German play to te given, 
was presented by one of Germany’s leading 
theatres, the Kammerspiele of Kastner's 
domicile, Munich. In this play Kistner. 
whose name in this country is usually con- 
nected with his brilliant books for children 
and those who never grow up—* Emil and 
the Detectives” amongst a host of others 

assumed for the first time the réle of 
serious dramatist. The play is a warning 
not to indulge in forgetful self-deception 
(“it will never happen again .. .”) and to 


be constantly aware of the dangers of 
dictatorship, which may creep up on us 
using labels like “ democracy,” “ socialism,” 
and even “freedom.” He presents in 9 
scenes with 36 characters a bitter tragi- 
comedy on the misuse of power, of almost 
Orwellian gruesomeness, despite its occasion- 
al humorous touches. Hans Schweikart, 
head of the Munich Kammerspiele and one 
of Germany’s foremost metteurs en scéne, 
directed the play with startling effectiveness. 

One of the remarkable features of these 
Festwochen was the seriousness with which 
authors like Adamov, Ionesco and Beckett 
were produced, discussed and in some ways 
appreciated. Berliners, since their dis- 
covery of Ibsen, Hauptmann and Shaw, have 
always had a flair for literary “things 
to come.” Cynics, however, account this 
quality an inherent inclination towards 
snobbism. Anyhow, these French plays, 
translated into German, had quite a stimula- 
ting effect on Berlin literary circles, though 
looking back, it seems to me that the 
strangeness of their conception and strain- 
ing after original effects might have its 
psychological roots in the fact that the 
authors are actually aliens writing in French: 
Adamov, a born Russian; Ionesco, a born 
Rumanian, Beckett, a born Irishman (and 
Schehadé, a born Lebanese, should also 
be mentioned in this context). 

Of the first three, Samuel Beckett, after his 
Berlin success with Wir Warten auf Godot, 
proved the biggest attraction, and the fact 
that Berlin’s foremost producer Boleslaw 
Barlog launched his new play Endspiel (Fin 
de Partie) at the Schlosspark-Theater was a 
compliment in itself. The play, though not 

















ater, 














the production (by Hans Bauer), however, © 


failed to come up to expectation. It even 
aroused keen controversy about the funda- 
mental meaning of the theatre and its tasks. 
Opponents contended that this play was not 
only the end of the “ partie,” but also the 
end and the negation of the theatre. It 
was, I think, rather brave to include this 
depressing work in the Festival Programme 
and the only excuse for it seemed to be 
Herr Barlog’s laudable view that experi- 
ments are the life blood of every Festival. 
(Note: In order to prevent people from 
leaving the theatre in the middle of the 
performance, the Press Representative of the 
Municipal Theatres, Otto Zarek (who lived 
in London as an emigré until two years ago) 
had to make an introductory speech before 
each of the later performances to make the 
play more palatable). 

The plays by TIonesco and Adamov 
scarcely had a more promising reception. 
Frank Lothar, a kind of avantgardist and 
champion of authors of the younger gener- 
ation, has devoted himself in Berlin to a 
task similar to that of the English Stage 
Company in this country. In addition to a 
performance of modern ballet (Strawinsky, 
Milhaud, Samuel Barber), he presented seven 
plays in five evenings in his Theatre Die 
Tribiine, one of which was Ashley Dukes’ 
version of Nicolo Macchiavelli’s comedy 
Mandragola, in a fine production directed 
by Frank Lothar himself. But it was his 
productions of modern French plays which 
drew theatre fans to Die Tribiine. In a 
triple bill he produced (directed by three 
different metteurs en _ scénes) Arthur 
Adamov’s Wir sind wie wir waren (We are 
as we were), Eugéne Ionesco’s Die Stiihle 





(The Chairs) and an Italian play, Das 
Diplom, by Luigi Pirandello, who appears 
to be the spiritual father (with Ionesco and 
Beckett following on) of what they call in 
Paris “Theatre de Babel.” His playlet Das 
Diplom, not yet produced in this country 
as far as I can ascertain, deals with a man 
accused of having the “evil eye,” who 
insists in Court on being sentenced for it, 
as this would provide him with a kind of 
“diploma” for many useful purposes. 

The situation in Adamov’s one-act play 
Wir sind wie wir waren is even less concrete 
and deals mainly with the irrational aspect 
of time: the ageing mother and the aunt of 
a deceased boy who in their imagination 
still lives on as a small boy, though he was 
of marrying age, and whose life appeared 
to them to have lasted only a short span— 
while for the boy the same span appeared 
an eternity. , 

The least rational but most fascinating of 
this triple bill was The Chairs by Ionesco, 
in the course of which, as London theatre- 
goers will remember, a very old couple in 
their loneliness and at the end of a 
frustrated and disappointing life give, in 
their imagination, a party for non-existent 
guests. The majority of Berlin audiences 
were very reluctant to accept the last two 
plays as anything but a passing whimsical 
fashion and dismissed them with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

On quite a different plane was the appre- 
ciation of another French play at Die 
Tribiine, Soledad by Colette Audry, pro- 
duced and directed by Frank Lothar. It 
tells the story of a girl student called 


Soledad (meaning loneliness) who, under a 
dictatorship, has 


joined an underground 


(Continued on 
page 27) 


A scene from ‘“ Die 
Schule der  Dikta- 
toren” (“The School 
for Dictators’) by 
Erich Kistner in the 
production by Mun- 
ich’s Kammerspiele, 
presented at the 
Hebbe!-Theater, 
Berlin. 
(Photo by Hildegard 
Steinmetz) 
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Pompey, a pimp an 
servant to Mistrey 
Overdone (Paul Day, 
man, right), discussif, 
the Duke’s new anti) 
vice laws and ) 
frailties of wome 
with Lucio (Der 
Godfrey). 


Under the new la 
Claudio (Richard 
ale, centre), 
arrested and big 
farewell to the w 
happy. Juliet (Ju 
Dench) as he jg 
taken away to prisa 
for getting her with 
child. 


(Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers) 


Pompey points out td 
Escalus (Daniel 
Thorndike, _ right 
that his friend Frot: 
(Barrie Ingham, lefty 
has an innocent face) 
when defending him 
against a complaint 
brought by the cor 
stable, Elbow (Ronald 
Fraser). 





“Measure for Measure”? atthe old Vic 


@ Scenes from Mar- 

garet Webster’s 
production of “Mea- 
sure for Measure” at 
the Old Vic. The 
décor is by Barry Kay 
and incidental music 
composed by  Leh- 
man Engel. This play 
was followed on 23rd 
December by “A 
Midsummer’  Night’s 
Dream,” directed by 
Michael Benthall in 
a setting by James 

Bailey. 


Isabella, sister to 
Claudio and a novice 
(Barbara _ Jefford), 
pleads with Angelo, 
the Duke’s’ deputy 
(John Neville), for 
her brother's life. 
Angelo at first re- 
fuses a pardon. 


Angelo has demand- 

ed the sacrifice of 

Isabella’s chastity in 

exchange for her 

brother's life, and 

out td Isabella tells Claudio 

Daniel’ that she cannot pay 

j this price. Extreme 

right: The Duke 

(Anthony Nicholls, 

right), throws off his 

disguise as a Friar 

and reveals himself 

to the good Provost 

Ronald at the prison (David 
Dodimead). 





Barnadine (David Waller, centre), a drunken prisoner already due for excution, is 
used as a substitute for Claudio at the Duke’s suggestion. Left: The executioner 
Abhorson (Oliver Neville). Below: The closing scene of the play as Lucio unmasks 
the Friar, revealing the Duke. Angelo’s treachery is exposed but his life is spared 
at the behest of Mariana (Rosemary Webster, right). Meantime, the Duke asks 


Isabella to marry him 
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(cont.) 


Right: A moment 
from “Die Gesc- 
hichte von Vasco” 
(The Story of Vasco) 
by Georges Schehadé, 
which was directed 
by Paul Verhoeven 
at the Schiller- 
Theater, Berlin. 


(Photo by Heinz 
KGster.) 


movement—and of her relationship with 
her sister. The closer Soledad is drawn into 
the orbit of her political mission, the lonelier 
she becomes. The authoress was _ herself 
a member of the French Maquis and is now 
teaching literature at a Paris High School 
for Girls. This play, three times awarded 
French literature prizes, was one of the big 
successes in Paris a year ago. 

One more play of French origin, to which 
| referred earlier and which was publicised 
with much ado, was Die Geschichte von 
Vasco by the Lebanese author George 
Schehadé, in a production by Paul Verhoe- 
ven at the Schiller-Theater. It has a weak 
story reminiscent of Hajek’s Schwejk, though 
less poignant and with hardly any humour. 
A simpleton of a hairdresser, full of dreams, 
when caught up in a “Ruritanian” type war 
machine, is cunningly sent out on a military 








mission, in the course of which he loses his 
life. The play has an undeniable quality 
in its poetical language. It was Schehadé 
the poet who stimulated Jean-Louis Barrault 
to encourage him to write this play. All 
the members of the audience whom | 
questioned seemed pretty bored by it, and it 
remains to be seen whether this author, as 
a dramatist, will fulfil the high expectations 
of his admirers. 

A more interesting feature of the Fest- 
wochen was the extraordinary production 
of Frederico Garcia Lorca’s play Sobald 
Fiinf Jahre Vergehen (As soon as five years 
have passed), which was presented by the 
Cologne Municipal Theatre (headed by 
General Intendant Herbert Maisch) and 
directed by Hans Bauer. This Spanish poet 
and dramatist, born like Picasso in the 
Granada area in the South of Spain, and 


(Continued on page 34) 


Left: A dramatic scene 
from ‘* Sobald Fiinf Jahre 
Vergehen” (‘As soon as 
five years have passed *’) 
by Lorca, which was pre- 
sented at the 1957 Festival 
by Cologne’s Municipal 
Theatre. The play was 
directed by Hans Bauer at 
Berlin’s Hebbel - Theater. 
L to R: Michael Degen, 
Melmut Pick, Arnim Ser- 
vaes and Kurt Beck. (Photo 
by Stuckmann, Bonn) 








Sir Ralph's False Prophecy = (conid.) 


the visionary orchard at the end of the play. 
Therefore Reece Pemberton has designed an 
ingenious house of gauze, which looks real- 
istic enough during the action of the play, 
but dissolves into light when the apple 
trees materialise in radiant sunlight just 
before the curtain falls. To prepare the 
audience for this vision, the author has 
directed that a few of Jim Cherry’s lines 
be spoken to music, which lends a curious 
supernatural quality to certain moments. 
In consequence, the audience accepts it as 
a play of mood, mood which is the music 
of emotion, and finally the materialisation 
of the orchard is accepted without undue 
surprise. 

There is not a great deal of story in 
Flowering Cherry; it is more of a situation 
than a play with a plot. “Actors prefer a 
play without much story,” said Sir Ralph. 
“They like to do something more subtle 
than tell a story or be a cog in a wheel, as 
happens to actors performing a_ thriller. 
They know before the play starts that the 
body is in the trunk and they know who put 
it there, so unfolding the story night after 
night soon becomes a tiresome business. A 
part which relies upon characterisation is 
far more refreshing for an actor. For 


instance, | would tire of playing Shaw more 
quickly than Chekhov. Shaw lays down 
tram-lines for his actors and no one can 
deviate from them, but the actor who plays 
Chekhov can lay down his own tram-lines, 
working on suggestions made by the author. 
He has far more freedom to colour the part 
to his own imaginative conception. 
“Friends coming to my dressing room 
after seeing Flowering Cherry have won- 
dered how I could identify myself with so 
worthless a creature without getting irritated 
or losing interest. I find the actor is not 
particularly concerned with the character as 
such. It is no more then a subject for 
interpretation, just as a flower or a Street 
exists as a subject to be painted by an 
artist. The portrayal is the important thing, 
far more important than the thing portrayed. 
Drawing is one of my hobbies and I always 
avoid choosing flowers or objects which are 
obviously beautiful in their own right; | 
am much more attracted by a lamp-post 
seen in an unusual light or the loveliness 
to be discovered in the sordid corner of 
some foreign seaport, which would be 
considered ugly by ordinary standards. 
Perhaps that is why I so enjoy playing Jim 
Cherry, a hopelessly feeble character by any 
standards.” * 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 





B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREEET, W.C.2 
for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London ”’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Augie and Isolde Poole (Ian Carmichael and Barbara Murray, right) tell their friends the 
Peppers (William Franklyn and Charlotte Mitchell) that they hope soon to have the baby 
they are adopting from the Rockabye Home. 


‘The Tunnel of Love” 
at Her Majesty's 


@ This American comedy by Joseph Fields and Peter de Vries, 
a Theatre Guild production, is directed at Her Maijesty’s by 
P — Robert Morley and presented by the Robin Fox Partnership Ltd., 
po a 7 and S. A. Gorlinsky. A review of the play will be found earlier in 
this issue. 
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Augie, a cartoonist, married to a wife with An embarrassing moment for Augie after the 
money, frustrated both on account of his arrival of Estelle Novick (Dilys Laye), whom he 
lack of success in his job and his failure takes to be a collector for a charity, She is in 


to have a child, is seen here chasing a aural . “ae : 
mouse in his studio home—a converted fact a temporary investigator for the Rockabye 


barn in the suburb of Westport, Connecti- Home sent to check up on the suitability of the 
cut. Pooles as prospective parents. 


Dick Pepper has made 
matters worse (since he and 
his wife are sponsors for the 
Pooles) by flirting outrage- 
ously with this attractive 
young woman (who, it tran- 
spires, is a brilliant young 
scientist studying for her 
doctorate in anthropology). 
When the truth comes out 
poor Augie is convinced 
that Miss Novick’s report 
will be unfavourable. 





Meantime Isolde, who has no idea of the follies committed by her husband and Dick Pepper, 

changes quickly into her Brownie Leader’s uniform with the idea of impressing Miss Novick. 

She has been aided and abetted by Alice Pepper (due soon for yet another yearly event to add 
to her growing family), who is also blissfully unaware of her husband's roving eye. 


It seemed obvious when Miss 
Novick took her leave that 
she would not recommend the 
Pooles to the Rockabye 
Home, but later she returns 
ind, finding Augie alone, pro- 
ceeds to exert all her charm, 
and entices him out for the 
evening. 





Three months later, on a 
Sunday morning, the 
Pooles discuss the news- 
papers. Augie is suffering 
from a bout of conscience 
following his brief encoun- 
ter with Estelle Novick, 
which has had unexpected 
results. 


Augie had arranged to meet 
Miss Novick to discuss the 
situation and, missing her 
at the rendezvous, is aston- 
ished to find her chatting to 
Isolde and promising her a 
baby from Rockabye in 
about six months’ time. 


Extreme left: Augie, 
weighed down by _ his 
new responsibility, agrees 
at last to accept the 
offer from Dick (who is 
an editor) of a job as 
caption writer. Left: 
Isolde, puzzled because 
the bank return is a 
thousand dollars short, 
consults an embarrassed 
Dick, who knows full 
well that Augie has sent 
this amount to Miss 
Novick. 





Right: The baby, a 
boy, is due from 
Rockabye, and Miss 
McCracken (Barbara 
Hicks), their investi- 
gator, calls to check 
up. Extreme right: 
Little Augie bears 
such an_ astonishing 
likeness to big Augie 
that the latter has 
grown a moustache, 
but unfortunately the 
likeness does not 
escape Isolde. 


Right: The final 
scene of the play. 
Finding the taxi gone, 
Isolde sets off on her 
bicycle and has a 
crash, spraining her 
ankle. After a few 
turbulent moments 
she begins to see 
Augie’s point of view 
and all is forgiven. 
It seems too that their 
own longed-for baby 
is going to materialise 
after all! 


Left: The Peppers 
admire a photograph 
of the baby but are 
decidedly disconcer- 
ted when Isolde tells 
them that this is a 
portrait of her hus- 
band as a baby. There 
is a showdown, and 
Isolde packs her bags 
determined to leave. 











Berliner Festwochen 1937 (2) 
(continued) 


who was executed by Franco’s henchmen in 
the aftermath of the Spanish civil war, is, 
regrettably, almost unknown to wider 
audiences in this country, though in 
Germany his name has become a household 
word among theatregoers. 

Lorca called his play, one of his earliest 
(written in 1930), “a legend of time” and 
as in one of the two French plays reviewed 
earlier, the uncanny illusion of time as well 
as the schizophrenic effects of loneliness, 
constitute the main philosophical aspect of 
this poetical drama, in the centre of which 
is a young Spanish nobleman in love with 
a still younger girl, whose father wishes 
them to wait for five years without seeing 
each other. The production of this unusual 
play could hardly have been more perfect, 
and the young actor playing the lead, 
Michael Degen, a discovery of Intendant 
Maisch, is obviously heading for stardom. 

As for good acting, there were two pro- 
ductions of classical plays which will long 
be remembered by Berlin audiences: 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart and Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice. 

The former was presented by Vienna’s 
famous Burgtheater, whose artistic director, 
Dr. Rott, said at a press conference that “the 
production of a new play or discovery of 
a new author would be less sensational to 
the Viennese than the thrill of seeing a 
certain actor or actress in a certain réle.” 
Maria Stuart gave the Burgtheater the 
opportunity of presenting two of the most 
revered and greatest German actresses, 








Kiithe Dorsch as Queen Elizabeth in Schiller’s ‘* Maria 
Stuart,” presented at the Schiller-Theater, Berlin by 
Vienna’s Burgtheater. 


Kithe Dorsch and Paula Wessely, as the 
two protagonists of the play, Queen Eliza- 
beth and Queen Mary. And to crown it all, 
Dr. Rott had asked Leopold Lindtberg of 
Ziirich, famous for his stage and film pro- 
ductions (the Oscar winner The Last 
Chance amongst others) to direct the play. 

The extraordinary production of The 
Merchant of Venice by the Diisseldorfer 
Schauspielhaus, with Ernest Deutsch, per- 
haps Germany’s greatest living actor, as the 
Merchant, Joana Maria Gorvin as Portia, 
and with renowned Karl Stroux, head of 
the Schauspielhaus, directing, aroused much 
controversy. This was largely due to the 

(Continued on page 36) 


Left: A scene from ‘“* Man 
of Distinction” ( Ein Bes- 
serer Herr’’) by Walter Hasen- 
clever, with décor by H. W. 
Lenneweit. This play was 
presented at the Schlosspark- 
Theater, Berlin, and Martin 
Held is seen, right, in the 
title réle. (Photo by Heinz 
K@oster) 


Whispers from 
the Wings .,.;” 
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HE hard way was the way Dickie 

Henderson chose to rise from the ranks 
to stardom in the West End. At the age of 
thirty-five, this outstandingly versatile young 
comedian is now heading the cast of 
Pleasures of Paris at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, but he has been working like a 
Trojan in show business for the past twenty 
years, constantly improving his technique 
and becoming more and more versatile in 
his artistic approach to the profession. 

Son of that dynamic music-hall comedian, 
Dick Henderson, and brother of the popular 
Henderson Twins, Dickie gravitated towards 
the world of entertainment from the start. 
His father could see the boy had talent, so 
he put no obstacles in his way, but at the 
same time he insisted upon the youngster 
making headway on the strength of his own 
ability and not because he happened to be 
the son of a top-line comedian on the halls. 

After a spell as prop boy with Jack 
Hylton’s band, Dickie decided he wanted to 
become a dancer, a popular personality tap- 
dancer of the Astaire genre. He had visions 
of becoming a musical comedy star in the 
West End, but set out to learn the ABC 
of the business on the stage of the 
provincial variety theatres with his sisters. 
Their act was known as the Henderson 
Twins and Dick, Junior. They were together 
for two years, on the Number One circuits 
and in the Number Two towns, where they 
faced every type of audience and learned 
how to get the best response from the most 
difficult house. Summer shows in Scotland 
made them familiar with another sort of 
audience, the holiday-maker who is out for 
a good time, but still insists upon value for 
money. 

Later Dickie stood and danced on his own 
feet as a single act in variety at all the Moss 
Empire and Stoll Theatres, as well as at the 
Palladium. He stepped on the first rung of 
the West End ladder at the Phoenix Theatre, 
playing an inconspicuous part in Sky High, 
the war-time revue in which Hermione 
Baddeley and Hermione Gingold rocked the 
town as two mermaids lying in wait for 
torpedoed sailors. Calling-up papers arrived 
and Dickie had to leave the cast, but after 
three-and-a-half-years in the Forces, he 
returned to revue at the Savoy, with a much 
better place on the bill, in A La Carte, the 





Dickie Henderson 


Alan Melville show that starred Hermione 
Baddeley and Henry Kendall. 

Now the boy was really on his feet and 
the following year, 1949, he was engaged 
as the light comic in Bernard Delfont’s first 
Folies Bergéres Revue at the Hippodrome. 
He could be said to have arrived as a 
leading player on the light comedy stage 
and his next big success, in Wish You Were 
Here, the musical about a holiday camp, at 
the Casino, brought him an offer from the 
straight theatre. 

He was asked to play the leading part of 
Sakini—the interpreter—in The Teahouse 
of the August Moon at Her Majesty’s. 
He could not get released in time, so Eli 
Wallach came over from America to create 
the part on the London stage. He gave a 
superbly sensitive performance, fragrant 
with indefinable charm and subtle humour. 
Much of the success of the play depended 
upon Mr. Wallach’s delightful contribution 
to the production. When he left to return 
to Broadway, many a wise head shook and 
foretold a quick collapse of the show. How 
wrong they were! Dickie Henderson took 
over, and surprised everyone with a gem of 
a performance that helped the play to run 
on for another twenty months. 

Mr. Henderson is now reaping the rewards 
of those early years of drudgery; the 
invaluable experience he gained has 
equipped him to conquer more world’s than 

(Continued on page 38) 








choice of the play itself, for the Nazi régime 
once used it spitefully to incite anti-semi- 
tism, and even today the play could easily 
be cited by malevolent distortionists as an 
apologia for the murderous doctrines of the 
Nazis. There was also great astonishment 
in some circles that a Jewish actor, who 
himself had been a victim of anti-semite 
persecution and had had to leave his 
country, should take it upon himself to 
re-create this dubious character before a 
German audience. “Playing with fire,” 
Friedrich Luft, Berlin’s foremost critic, 
called it. But everyone who saw Ernst 
Deutsch play Shylock as a_ doleful, 
depressed, tormented creature, expressing in 
every word and gesture the centuries old 
sufferings of his race, with later a violent 


outburst, not of simple revengefulness, but 
as the outraged outcry of an underdog, will 


never forget this performance. It should, 
however, be recorded that Joana Maria 
Gorvin was a perfect match for this Shylock, 
in a performance of great power, beauty, 
nobility and lucidity. 


At the Schiller-Theater, was a_ very 


Top picture: A scene from 
Schiller’s ** Wallenstein,” 
which was given an excel- 
lent revival at the Schiller- 
Theater, Berlin, where the 
play was directed by Hans 
Lietzau. (Photo by Harry 
Croner.) Right: A moment 
from Anouith’s “The Waltz 
of the Toreadors”’ as pre- 
sented at the Schosspark- 
Theater. Martin Held is 
seen, right, as General St. 
Pé. (Photo by Ilse Buhs). 


distinguished production of Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein, and an unusual Hamlet directed by 
Germany’s most original actor-producer, 
Fritz Kortner, which deserves more space 
than is left to me in this review and which 
I hope to deal with on a later occasion. 
London theatregoers might, finally, be 
interested to learn that, apart from the 
English plays I covered in my December 
report, the German versions of three more 
West End plays were successfully shown 
during the Festwochen (all at the Schloss- 
park-Theater). Anouilh’s Der Walzer der 
Toreros, an excellent production with Martin 
Held in the lead, directed by Paul Hoffman, 
was a somewhat more farcical version of 
this play than its London counterpart, but 
highly effective. Walter Hasenclever’s Ein 
Beserer Herr (Man of Distinction), also with 
the versatile Martin Held, and directed by 
Hans Lietzau, was a bright and vivid pro- 
duction. Das Tagebuch der Anne Frank, 
which was left over from last year’s Festival, 
had not lost one iota of its original impact, 
leaving its audiences stunned and moved 
and silent. * 
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Left: 
Ziablik, T. V. Doronina as Oksana, the 
in “City at Dawn” by Alexei 


The eternal triangle among young Communits in Eastern Siberia with V. M. Tatosov 
girl in the case and G 
Arbusov at the Komsomol Theatre, 


ACCHTMAETHA 





as the hero 
Gai as the good-for-nothing, Belouss, 
Leningrad. Right: A photograph 


taken in the Lunacharski Theatre Museum in Leningrad which shows top Golovin’s portrait of the great 
Russian theatrical producer Vsveolod Meyerhold with the artist’s designs for a set and some costumes for 


his production of Lermontov’s ** Maskarad *’ in 1917. 


(Photo by Ossia Trilling) 


Ossia Yriting L@ningrad after 250 years 


SOME HEALTHY NEW TRENDS 


N 1957 theatrical Leningrad celebrated 
the city’s 250th anniversary by staging a 
“mammoth epic,” called City of Glory, at 


the Pushkin Theatre. Four hours long— 
though no longer than most Russian 
theatrical performances — this Soviet 


Cavalcade told the story of Leningrad from 
its foundation by Peter the Great to the 
agonies of the Nazi siege. Using the 
standard device of an empty black stage 
with spotlights, and a couple of compéres 
or more to knit the tale together, the per- 
formance introduced us not only to the 
front-line theatrical forces of the city (led 
by N. Cherkassov, matinée-idol and Soviet 
M.P.), but also to a number of excerpts from 
contemporary plays, ranging from the 
historical to the socialist-realist. This, I 
believe, is what the early post-revolutionary 
“agit-prop” plays must have been like. 
The conventional form of patriotic enter- 
tainment is symptomatic of the growing 
anti-naturalistic trend in many Russian 
theatres today. Leningrad’s leading non- 
realist producer is G. Tovstonogov—though 
he would hate to be called precisely that. 


>» Nevertheless that his productions owe a 
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IN THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 


great deal, if not all, to the traditional 
methods of Meyerhold and Tairov, cannot 
be denied. In his production, at the Gorki 
Theatre. of the Brazilian Guilhermo 
Figereido’s philosophical comedy The Fox 
and the Grapes, the elements of the “epic” 
theatre stand out a mile. There is no front 
curtain, some of the entrances are made, as 
at the Old Vic, from the orchestra-pit, and 
the setting, which (like the costumes) he 
designed himself, is the acme of formalism, 
with its blue velvet drapes and white walls 
and pillars to suggest an ancient Greek 
home. Even the playing, in its subtle 
modulation, is Brechtian. At the same 
theatre he has staged Alfred Gehri’s 20-year- 
old tragi-comedy Sixth Floor, set in a West- 
European lodging-house; here passions fly 
and tears flow more easily, but the multiple 
setting demanded by the author, with sliding 
walls to reveal interiors, has a tinge of 
modernity that is lacking in the more tradi- 
tional productions, like that of Priestley’s 
Dangerous Corner by N. Akimov, at the 
Comedy Theatre. This last is a revival of 
the famous pre-war production, and gives 
a pretty tendentious view of how the 








Leningrad 
after 250 years 
(cont.) 


Leningrad pokes fun at 
modern ** Western ” 
art and artists. G. T. 
Malyshev (Jeanval), 
L. N. Svetlova (Solange) 
and E. Z. Kopelian 
(Max Lescalier) in 
“Sixiéme Etage,”’ by 
Alfred Gehri, at 
Leningrad Bolsho 
(Grand) Gorky Theatre. 


British middle-classes live today. 

Apart from a production of The Good 
Soldier Schweik which the Touring Theatre 
was taking on fit-ups all over Leningrad 
province, what interested me most this 
autumn was R. Suslovich’s revised version 
of Alexei Arbusov’s City at Dawn, about the 
construction in furthest Siberia by young 
Communists of the city of Komsomolsk in 
the early thirties, and staged appropriately 
enough at the Komsomol Theatre the only 
new theatre (1939) to be built in Leningrad 
since 1919. Its effect today is that of a 
“Wild Eastern,” with the heroic pioneers 
outwitting the “robbers” with the aid of 
the “cops” (not the secret variety). Though 
written as a “socialist-realist’” play, it is 
staged non-realistically and is all the better 
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one. He is in demand on the straight 
comedy stage, in revue, in musical comedy 
and in cabaret, apart from having his own 
television programme. All this success has 
not turned his head. He is more modest 
than ever. He admits that experience has 
given him stature, but not confidence. Now 
he sees pitfalls of which he was blissfully 
ignorant in his younger days and so he gets 
more and more apprehensive as time goes 
on. 

He has one, as yet, unrealised ambition for 
his profession in general and for British 
comedians in particular, He would like to 
see them take America by storm and create 
as much excitement on Broadway as Bob 
Hope, Jack Benny and Danny Kaye cause 
over here. So far, only our straight actors 


have been lionised in America; our come- 
dians get by, but that is all. 
Mr. Henderson would like to see the tide 





































for having sliding platforms and rostra (and 
a type of Greek chorus) in place of “real” 
floating rafts and rooftops. 


The return of imaginative artistry to the 
thirteen theatres of the city where Vsevold 
Meyerhold first recorded his anti-Stanislav- 
skian theories is encouraging. At the 
magnificent Lunacharsky Theatrical Museum 
I was able to take the accompanying photo 
of Golovin’s portrait of him, restored once 
again to its rightful place. There is room for 
many styles and methods in the theatre, and 
the new tolerance of the authorities towards 
experiment and heterodoxy in stage pro- 
duction has already provided some exciting 
new theatrical experiences in this city of 
three-and-half-millions. * 


turn, and our young comedians be hailed in 
both London and New York with equal fer- 
vour. It can be done, Beatrice Lillie and 
Jack Buchanan did it, but today comedians 
in their late-twenties and thirties seem con- 
tent to rest on their British laurels. “What 
do I want to go to America for?” one often 
hears them say. Are they afraid to risk 
their reputation? Is their comedy too 
parochial to survive an Atlantic crossing? 
Are they too lazy to make the additional 
effort necessary when an artist seeks inter- 
national fame? 

Dickie Henderson may well blaze the 
trail and be first to become as successful in 
New York as he is in London. That is 
bound to stir similar ambitions in the 
breasts of his British rivals and before long 
we may find a succession of comics cross- 
ing the Atlantic to enhance their artistic 
reputations and increase their bank balances 
with the almighty dollar. * 
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iy a Above left: Nima Vyroubova as the Concubine and Serge Golovine as the Emperor in Ana Ricarda’s ballet 

“The Song of Unending Sorrow,” showing the costumes designed by Mr. Stubbing. Right: The lovely hand- 

made headdress created by Mr. Stubbing for Nina Vyroubova. 
le 
\d Creative Artists in the Theatre by Elizabethe H. C. Corathiel 
V- 
6 992 _ bli 

- 20 Toni’? Stubbing 
to RODUCTIONS come and productions called upon to make its own contribution, 
oe go; revues, musicals, who-dun-its and by lighting and back-ground suggestions 
or intellectual problem-raisers follow one an- which stimulate rather than inform. Here 
id other in unbroken succession, and the everything depends upon the skill of the 
ds general pattern of entertainment does not decorator, who must heighten and enhance 
0- alter much from year to year. But this does the emotional impact without becoming too 
1g # not apply to mounting. It is in the sphere explicit. His is a subsidiary réle, if you like 
of of décor that the most epoch-making new -yet the whole ensemble will be stamped 

ideas have insinuated themselves during the by the influence, good or bad, of his 

last decade. Here the stage offers real scope distinctly individual personality. 

for adventurous newcomers, or, as that most In Britain we have come to regard the 
in daring of all modern innovators, Wieland Edinburgh Festival as an annual shop- 
r- Wagner, would say, “opportunities of making window for novelties, and this year one of 
id art significant to audiences at that very the most exciting of these was provided by 
ns moment, by reflecting the momentary the Marquis de Cuevas company. In 
n- attitude of the age towards the art of the deciding to put the décor of her new ballet, 
at creator.” Song of Unending Sorrow into the hands of 
en As Richard Wagner's iconoclastic grand- an abstract painter, N. H. Stubbing, the 
sk son has shown at Bayreuth since 1950, this choreographer, Ana Ricarda, showed both 
00 can be brought to bear even upon classical faith and courage. Faith because it required 
2? ~*&€ works of art, provided the producer is inner vision to perceive the possibilities of 
a sufficiently liberated from traditional con- a theme borrowed from the remote Tang 
“r- cepts. But of course it applies even more dynasty of ancient China, a period on which 

forcibly to entirely new creations, and one no /iving data exists, and the details of which 
he test of a creator's originality is perhaps his are therefore almost uncheckable. Courage 
in willingness to allow pioneers in other because the break with so many preconceived 
is branches of art to co-operate with him. notions was bound to raise some resistance 
he Ballet lends itself pre-eminently to such in quarters wedded to tradition. 
ng experiments. The spacious area required for “Toni” Stubbing, as he is generally 
Ss- the deployment of action-patterns can be known, has his headquarters in Paris, where 
tic dedicated to the building up of “mythical Ana Ricarda also spends much of her time, 
ses drawn pictures” which are doubly effective as does Christopher Headington, the young 


English composer, who was entrusted with 


N when the imagination of the audience is 
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the creation of the music for the new ballet 
and produced a score which one eminent 
French musical critic described as being the 
most profoundly original since Stravinsky. 
On the continent, generally speaking, 
abstract art attracts attention which is more 
readily appreciative, or at least intellectu- 
ally receptive, than in this country, hence 
Mr. Stubbing’s choice of France as his work- 
ing-world. He has built up a sound reputa- 
tion in Paris art circles as a painter of 
sincere integrity. Partly his fame rests on 
his skill in ceramics, and there is no doubt 
the potters’ approach must have been useful 
to him in devising the stylistic costumes on 
which the ballet’s effect very largely rests. 

It needed precisely this kind of talent to 
complement the fluid invention of the 
choreographer, since many of the slender 
shreds of evidence that have come down to 
us from China’s past are interwoven with 
miraculously preserved fragments of porce- 
lain. 

Ana Ricarda’s own inspiration for this 
ballet about the Tang period stems back to 
a “plastic” presentation of the culture of 
that era. Many years ago, when she was 
still very young, she derived immense 
pleasure and educational profit from an 
exhibition arranged by the head of the Far 
Eastern Section of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum. This brilliant professor, 
instead of merely hanging old robes and 
dresses (which had been preserved for 
centuries) in such a way that they could be 
examined from all sides, actually made 
crystal skeletons to go inside them. This 
gave him the chance to display the garments 
in the actual attitudes, and accompanied by 
the gestures characteristic of that period. 
Since the Chinese Theatre (as we have been 
able to check by the recent season at Drury 
Lane Theatre) has not changed its traditions 
for hundreds of years, these attitudes and 
gestures, no doubt copied from graphic 
designs on ancient pottery, could be 
accepted as reasonably authentic. And from 
this basis Ana Ricarda started weaving the 
pattern of her ballet, Song of Unending 
Sorrow, which has taken years to evolve. 

Toni Stubbing told me, when I interviewed 
him in Paris, that he, too, had spent endless 


hours in the oriental sections of museums, 
studying the ancient art at source, and 
making sketches for his own guidance in 
designing the costumes, 


There is not nearly so much movement in 
Chinese stage spectacles (except where the 
performers have to be undisguisedly acro- 
batic, or where the action itself demands 
illustrative mime). Dancers can dance 
while remaining almost static, expressing 
their emetions in tiny steps—especially if 
they are women—by the manipulation of 
their long, scarf-like sleeves, and the delicate 
play of their hands and fingers. This is a 
convention quite foreign to Western Ballet, 
and Miss Ricarda’s problem was to combine 
authentic Eastern rules with Western con- 
ventions, a colossal undertaking which could 
not fail to rouse much debate. Toni 
Stubbing’s responsibility was more clear-cut; 
he simply had to make his costumes as 
authentic as possible, and the fact that some 
of them entailed wired panels, stiffened 
skirts and other accessories it would 
normally seem almost impossible to dance 
in, did not deflect him from his purpose. 
Since the décor properly speaking rests 
almost entirely on these costumes and a few 
essential props, their effectiveness is a com- 
plete vindication of the abstract painter's 
method. 

His genius has found particularly telling 
expression in his inspired and unconven- 
tional use of colours. These are a perfect 
joy to the eye. 

For his settings Mr. Stubbing makes 
effective—and economical—use of trans- 
parencies and back-drops which are inter- 
changeable and only tinted with the faintest 
colour-wash. Capable of almost limitless 
variation by means of skilled lighting, these 
depend for their effectiveness very consider- 
ably on the intelligent co-operation of the 
chief electrician—a co-operation which, one 
regrets to say, was not immediately forth- 
coming at the Edinburgh Festival. The whole 
race of stage electricians, it seems, will have 
to acquire a new sense of artistic respon- 
sibility if the modern trend in decorative art 
for visual entertainment is to go on pro- 
gressing at its present rate. * 
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New York 
Plays 
reviewed 


Anthony Perkins, 
Hugh Griffith and Jo 
Van Fleet in a scene 
from ‘** Look Home- 
ward, Angel” the 
new play by Ketti 
Frings based on the 
novel by Thomas 
Wolfe. Also in the 
cast are Frances 
Hyland and = Arthur 
Hill. 


(Photo by Alfredo 
Valente) 


Echoes from Broadway by Ranald Savery 


OT to be outdone at “looking,” American 

theatrical enterprise has matched the 
earlier imported Look Back in Anger with 
its own Look Homeward, Angel. Latter, 
adapted by Ketti Frings from Thomas 
Wolfe’s novel of twenty-five years ago, adds 
imposing stature to the current New York 
season. 

There have been other offerings of merit. 
In American idiom were The Rope Dancers, 
and The Dark at the Top of the Stairs. 
Familiar to Londoners were Time Remem- 
bered, The Country Wife, and Nude With 
Violin. 

Helen Hayes, Richard Burton and Susan 
Strasberg were starred in The Playwrights’ 
Company presentation of Time Remem- 
bered. Albert Marre handled direction for 
the Patricia Moyes adaptation of the Anouilh 
play which attracted such wide attention in 
Britain. 

Miss Hayes as the Duchess was, as might 
be expected, quite delightful, although it 
seemed that construction of the play placed 
major responsibility of comedy emphasis in 
other rdles. Mr. Burton as Prince Albert, 
and Sig Arno as Ferdinand, with attractive 
assistance from Miss Strasberg as Amanda, 
brought things to a satiric pitch in the 
restaurant scenes. 

Néel Coward, donning a blandly imper- 
sonal facial makeup, headed the cast of 
Nude With Violin, giving a skilfully modu- 
lated performance as Sebastien. Although 
the first night critics were not overly 
enthusiastic concerning calibre of the 


writing, the comedy was enjoying excellent 
box office patronage for its advertised limited 
engagement. There were sharply humorous 
portrayals by Mona Washbourne as Cherry- 
May, Luba Malina as Anya, William 
Traylor as Clinton Preminger, Joyce Carey 
as Isobel, Angela Thornton as Jane, John 
Ainsworth as Colin, and Iola Lynn as 
Pamela. 

Despite an array of sparkling perfor- 
mances, The Country Wife encountered 
handicaps from the opening night reviewers. 
A repeated complaint was that the pro- 
duction was housed in a theatre over-large 
for the intimate style of the classic comedy 
of manners. Julie Harris, one of this 
country’s most accomplished actresses, was 
exuberantly fetching in the title  rdle. 
Laurence Harvey repeated with distinction 
his London réle of Mr. Horner. Pamela 
Brown brought one of her impeccably 
stylised characterisations to the part of 
Lady Fidget. A cast largely made up of 
Britishers and Canadians also included 
Ernest Thesiger, Paul Whitsun-Jones, 
Maureen Quinney, John Moffat, Richard 
Easton and Peter Donat. 

Look Homeward, Angel can be regarded 
as a triumph on all counts. Set in 1916 in a 
North Carolina town, its focus is on the 
close-knit but mutually abrasive members 
of a family who are continually striving to 
go in opposite directions. There is the 
father, a mightily individualistic stonecutter; 
the mother, intent by whatever means on 
providing financial foundation; an elder son 








constricted by illness to a boring existence; 
and finally, the younger son, with ambitions 
to be a writer, torn by conflicts of sentiment, 
rebellion, and growing pains of manhood. 

Miss Frings surmounted a _ formidable 
task in distilling the essence of a long, com- 
plicated novel into a compact stage piece. 
What is more, she made a play out of it in 
the fullest theatrical sense. It possesses 
characterisation, poetry, high drama, hum- 
our, pathos and close glimpses into human 
reality. Cast, sprinkled with players well 
known to the West End, was little short 
of perfect, It included Anthony Perkins as 
the younger son; Jo Van Fleet as the mother: 
Hugh Griffith as the father; Arthur Hill as 
the older son; Frances Hyland as a young 
Jady visitor who helps the boy achieve 
maturity. 

Another fine “period piece” was The Rope 
Dancers, written by a first-time Broadway 
author, Morton Wishengrad. It is a mood- 
ful play, wonderfully acted under sensitive 
direction from an English recruit, Peter Hall. 
Set at the turn of the century in New York, 
it concerns an Irish family consisting of a 
charming, highly literate, but incompetent 
husband and father, a seamstress mother, 
and a young daughter who has six fingers on 
one hand. 

The child’s physical affliction represents 





psychological symbols for all concerned— 
guilt on the part of the mother, self-recrimi- 
nation of the father, shame of the girl her- 
self. It is not all gloom. There were some 
bright scenes in which the father airily 
confounds various cloddish persons; hopeful 
touches involving intuitive ministrations of 
a family physician, played with unassum- 
ing clarity by Theodore Bikel; a _ heartily 
rendered, earthy performance by Joan 
Blondell as a well meaning neighbour. 

Siobhan McKenna, in the réle of the 
mother, expressed with searching emphasis 
emotions of a woman for whom practical 
necessity is constantly at war with inner 
obsession and natural inclinations. Art 
Carney was excellent with his revealing 
detail of the character of the father. 

William Inge, a solid contemporary play- 
wright (Come Back Little Sheba, Picnic, and 
Bus Stop), turned his attention to Oklahoma 
in the early 1920's with The Dark at the Top 
of the Stairs. Here we have an extrovert 
husband, an introvert wife, and two young- 
sters feuding with the process of growing up. 
Resultant tangle is one of misunderstanding 
on all sides, at least partially adjusted at 
the end. 

It is a play with a touching quality of 
compassion about it, compounded of the 
sweet and the wry. Presented by Saint 
Subber and Elia Kazan, with direction by 
Mr. Kazan, it boasted a gilt-edged cast 
headed by Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle and 
Eileen Heckart. 

Eileen Herlie was starred in Tyrone 
Guthrie’s adaptation and direction of Karel 
Capek’s The Makropoulos Secret at the off- 
Broadway Phoenix Theatre. Mr. Guthrie 
did a brilliant job with what sums up as 
something of a modern antique. Miss 
Herlie was stunningly theatrical in the rdéle 
of the woman with an imagination-shattering 
span of earthly experience. Curiously, the 
first portion of the drama, lightly amusing 
and melodramatic, was more entertaining 
than the second half, when philosophy took 
over. 

As an intriguing item of the monthly 
record, it might be noted that The Play- 
wrights’ Company, with assorted producing 
collaborators, was responsible for four of 
the presentations—Time Remembered, Nude 
With Violin, The Rope Dancers, and The 
Country Wife. * 


A dramatic moment from Morton Wishengrad’s new 

play *“* The Rope Dancers,’ directed by Peter Hall. 

In the picture are Art Carney as the husband and 

Siobhan McKenna as the mother of the girl born 
with six fingers on one hand, 
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Repertory in Transition 


by Laurence Evans 


7 It Pays to Publicise 


UBLICITY is not a new thing, and all 

organisations these days, whether com- 
mercial or artistic, find it desirable and 
indeed necessary to include public relations, 
publicity and advertising as an important 
aspect of their business. Where in the past 
amateur attempts at “telling the public” 
have got by it is now imperative that the 
whole approach be streamlined in order to 
meet the force of public opinion. This is 
no less true of the repertory theatre than it 
is of other businesses. 


We are witnessing the beginnings of 
new and powerful forms of entertainment 
and to put it bluntly many of the people 
engaged in the rising industry of TV with 
its following of millions do not care one whit 
about the “live” theatre. Lamentable as 
this may seem it is, I believe, true. And 
least of all could they care about Repertory, 
which to many minds has long since been 
outmoded. In addition one has only to 
talk to the TV enthusiast or the person who 
is uninterested in the theatre to realise the 
task ahead in publicising the theatre, and 
the repertory movement in particular. 


Fashions change, however, and there is 
no certainty that television will continue its 
present popularity once the novelty has worn 
off. The wiseacres have often condemned 
the theatre to extinction but somehow it has 
survived the most gruelling times. A theatre 
may die in one place but others arise else- 
where and the determination to keep 
repertory alive is giving it a virility not 
possessed by the cushioned entertainment of 
TV. 


I have been making an investigation into 
repertory publicity and after seeking infor- 
mation among about a dozen companies I 
am encouraged by the methods they are 
adopting in facing present day needs. But 
there still remains much to te done if 
repertories are to appeal to a wider audience, 
and I hope they will be prepared to investi- 
gate further ways of reaching the public. I 
find that on the average repertories are 
devoting nearly seven per cent of their 
budget to advertising and publicity. All the 
managers I asked made use of posters and 
advertising in the local press. One com- 
pany, Dundee, employ a_ professional 
organisation; Oldham have a committee of 
experts to advise, Guildford a playgoers’ 
publicity committee. 
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Most of them use handbills and one com- 
pany claim this medium to be their greatest 
source of publicity. All have direct contact 
with the local Press which in several areas 
covers eminent morning and evening pro- 
vincial newspapers. Press releases are used 
by the majority and the Dundee Repertory 
company have found a weekly press confer- 
ence to be invaluable. An article in pictures 
is at present being compiled for a local 
paper by this repertory theatre on “ Twelve 
Hours in the Life of a Repertory Actress.” 

As far as Bristol Old Vic can assess press 
relations is the most valuable form of 
publicity and there has been, they say, a 
considerable increase in repertory coverage 
by national newspapers. Guildford invite 
the London Press and theatre managements 
to the first nights of world premiéres. For 
the Bristol companies there is a weekly 
theatre column in all three local papers as 
well as the normal “hard” news coverage. 
But Mr. Arnold S. Elliman, for the Rapier 
Players of Bristol, considers that the Press 
throughout the country could assist the 
theatre a lot more if it gave similar cover- 
age, apart from news and reviews, as is given 
to BBC programmes. He also feels that 
the BBC in each region might broadcast a 
list of theatre attractions. It would, he 
states, be a slight service in return for the 
advantages the BBC reap from the live 
theatre. I am certainly in sympathy with 
this, for other events, sporting occasions as 
an example, obtain a plethora of advance 
information—not because it is publicity but 
because the listeners want the service. 

A few of the companies I approached find 
“direct mail,” i.e. selective mailing of 
patrons or an even wider circulation of 
literature, an important factor of a publicity 


campaign. 
Other ideas presented to me _ were 
personal ublicity through a _ theatre 


or supporters club, lecturers to  out- 
side organisations, offers to firms and clubs 
for special reduced party rates, visits to 
factories, folders, pictures and biographies 
of actors in programmes or “ giveaways ” 
detailing forthcoming productions, notice- 
boards in the foyer, letters to party booking 
organisations, personal appearances of 
actors at local fétes and social functions and 
tie-ups with cinemas where a repertory actor 
is also featured in a current film. 
(Continued en page 48) 








Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 








MAJORCA | GOW’S RESTAURANT 





7 SPANISH (FROM THE STRAND) 
RESTAURANT LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
Piccadilly Circus 
GER 6803 ~f Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 

You will obtain Paella Valenciana and J 

Gazpacho Andaluz at their best 37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


NOT Sundays 

















Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT LEONTS 
After dining at ALBERT one 


1 t P ith all the World | 
ee ie, | QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat”’ of whose personal attention you are assured 
| OPEN DAILY 
RESTAURANT ALBERT Leoni! SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
| “Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 | to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 
CONTINENTAL CUISINE | 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE | 26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS | we = Sees Ce and SP 
Licensed till midnight | Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. | LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
GERrard 1296 | 26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 











| UCKED away in a quiet corner of Beak 
PASTORIA Street, off Regent Street, the Restaurant 
Albert is an oasis in the surrounding net- 
Hotel and Restaurant work of streets. Its owner, M. Albert, comes 
LUNCHEONS 2 DINNERS of a long line of well-known restaurateurs 
7—11.30 and is of Italian family. He himself, having 
ct atte been born and brought up in England con- 
- - - siders that it is not necessary to train abroad 
‘THE BEST FOR THE BEST ; to be good at his profession, and this he has 
certainly proved by creating a happy family 
7 aa ¥ a atmosphere with personal attention, — by 
a | closely studying the likes and dislikes of his 

ST MARTIN'S STREET BO oieicic 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 A really good three-course lunch is served 


for 7s. 6d. and four-course dinner for 10s. 6d. 
There is an excellent wine list and wines can 
be bought by the glass if desired. Some- 
thing to remember is the good old-fashioned 
steak and kidney pudding served every 











‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not mecessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 





in Chinese food that counts.’ | Thursday on the lunch menu, though the 
HONG KONG | Cuisine in the main is French. 

The décor is carried out in oak and is 

RESTAURANT | restrained and quiet. Many notabilities in the 

58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER6847| | theatre and sporting worlds frequent this 

Open 12 Fully Ee pe coy restaurant, which is a good place indeed in 








| which to eat and to discuss the play. M.T. 
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Theatre on Record 


O most of us, Judy Holliday is known 

only as a talented comedy actress in 
Hollywood films; on the evidence of the 
American original cast record of The Bells 
are Ringing (Philips BBL 7201), she is a 
great musical comedy star. To say the 
very least, she is sensational. I cannot recall 
another performance on disc with such 
warmth, such infectious high spirits, such 
faultless timing and such joyous touches of 
burlesque. 


Altogether, this is a very enjoyable record. 
The music, by Jules Styne, is pleasant and 
tuneful, and the lyrics, by Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green, are witty and ingenious. 
During the war years, Miss Comden, Mr. 
Green and Miss Holliday (she was then 
known as Judith Tuvim) worked together in 
a cabaret act called “The Revuers.” Their 
reunion has been a profitable and successful 
one, 


Other players featured on the disc include 
Sydney Chaplin, Jean Stapleton, George 
Irving, Peter Gennaro and Eddie Lawrence. 

From the Schubert Theatre, on West 44th 
Street, we go downtown a few blocks to the 
Metropolitan Opera House. A recent pre- 
sentation there was Offenbach’s operetta, 
La Périchole, with a new English text by 
Maurice Valency, and a new production by 
Cyril Ritchard, who was nominated last 
season by the New York Theatre Arts as 
*“Theatre’s Superman of the Year.” 

You can hear the Metropolitan cast, led 
by Patrice Munsel, who sings delightfully in 
the title réle, on RCA RB-16033. Cyril 
Ritchard links the musical numbers by 
telling the story of the operetta, which 
seems no more fatuous than most, and he 
sings a little from time to time. 


For those interested in the Scandinavian 
theatre, there is Levande Svensk Teaterhis- 
toria (Parlophone-Odeon CPMC 3). On 
this record, three famous Swedish actors of 
the past, Gésta Ekman, Anders de Wahl 
and Ivan Hedqvist, can be heard in a series 
of monologues, originally recorded in 1929 
and 1930. Not understanding Swedish (the 
notes on the sleeve are in Swedish, too) I 
am unable to pass on any detailed informa- 
tion. The disc is available to special order 
only. 

In Maurice Chevalier at the Alhambra, a 
complete recording of his act at a Paris 
music-hall (Philips BBL 7182), the language 
difficulty is overcome by the irritating device 
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by Roy Plomley 


of having Monsieur Chevalier translating 
into English over the sound of his own voice 
speaking in French. Apart from this, it 
is excellent entertainment. Chevalier is in 
great form, singing new songs, and some old 
favourites such as “Prosper,” “Ma Pomme” 
and “Ah! si Vous Connaissiez ma Poule.” 
His own statement that he is now 68 seems 
quite incredible. 

To join the existing two long-playing discs 
of The Pajama Game—by the original 
London cast on H.M.V. CLP1062, and the 
original New York cast on Philips BBL 7050 
—we now have a third, by the original film 
cast (Philips BBL 7197). As the film features 
practically the whole New York theatre cast, 
with the notable exception that Doris Day 
replaces Janis Paige, the new disc does not 
bring us much that is fresh—and it omits 
three numbers. 





THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and Their 

Plots” giving full details of our latest 

Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 














Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 
and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 

you will find in 


Wats. 


which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No. 8 


Now available from booksellers or 
“Theatre World” Offices Price 25s. 
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“* Just Published * 
KISMET 
and other plays 


by 
Edward Knoblock 


With an Introduction by 


John Vere 
18s. net 


A reissue, in their original form, 
of three of Edward Knoblock’s 
best known plays. In addition to 
Kismet, the volume includes 
Milestones (written with Arnold 
Bennett), My Lady’s Dress, and a 
hitherto unpublished play, The 
Faun. John Vere’s introduction 
includes an essay by Knoblock on 
his personal method of writing 
plays, and is full of advice to the 
would-be playwright. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 














STAGE 
MANAGEMENT 





by Hal 
Stewart 


Possessing absolutely no glamour 
and receiving no bouquets, this most 
exacting aspect of theatrical pro- 
duction is, in this book, illuminated 
by one of the foremost stage direc- 
tors of our time. The book treats 
every aspect of the subject with 
diagrams and illustrations to facili- 
tate understanding. There are in 
addition, chapters on Touring, on the 
new electronic lighting board and on 
the panatrope. For the ambitious 
amateur company and the profes- 
sional Stage Director, here is a work 
of lasting value. It is well illustrated 
and includes a full glossary of stage 
terms. 25/- net 


PITMAN 


Parker St., W.C.2 











Theatre Bookshelf 


N time for spending the Christmas book 

tokens come a further selection of books, 
among which No Chip on My Shoulder by 
Eric Maschwitz (Herbert Jenkins, 18s. net) 
was mentioned briefly last month. Mr. 
Maschwitz has had a full and interesting life 
and though he is best known as a lyric 
writer and author of musical comedy, he 
has been Editor of the Radio Times; Direc- 
tor of Variety at the BBC and script writer 
in Hollywood for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Of his many lyrics “These Foolish Things” 
and “Room 504” are still firm favourites, 
while such shows as Balalaika, Good Night, 
Vienna and Love from Judy stand out in 
the realm of the British musical. This book 
of personal recollections and anecdotes of 
the great names of the theatre makes absorb- 
ing and nostalgic reading. 


Advice to a Player by Denys Blakelock 
(Heinemann, 8s. 6d. net) seems to be the 
ideal gift for the young dramatic student. A 
series of letters, addressed to a young 
imaginary actor, the book is packed with 
practical advice, taking in such subjects as 
stage auditions and the choice of pieces, job- 
hunting, letter writing, appearance, self-sales- 
manship and saving, insurance and income 
tax. In his foreword John Neville states “I 
do sincerely wish that at the beginning of 
my student days someone had given me even 
some of the excellent advice contained in 
these letters.” The clarity and humour with 
which Mr. Blakelock invests his advice, make 
this an invaluable book. 


Maxwell Anderson, the Playwright as 
Prophet by Mabel Driscoll Bailey (A belard- 
Schuman, 18s. net) is an intensive analysis of 
the works of Maxwell Anderson, who is 
perhaps not so well-known over here as in 
America, though his last play, The Bad Seed, 
had considerable success in the West End. 
Mrs. Bailey, herself a teacher and lecturer, 
has written a book of absorbing interest. 

From Pitman come two books on mime. 
Practical Miming by M. Gertrude Pickers- 
gill (17s. 6d. net) and Mime (The Theory and 
Practice of expressive gesture with a 
description of its Historical Development), 
by John Lawson, with drawings by Peter 
Revitt (40s. nef). 


Plays received include The Plays of Joha 
Whiting (Heinemann, 21s. net); Five Modern 
No Plays by Yukio Mishima (Martin Secker 
and Warburg, 25s. net) and Salome by Oscar 
Wilde, newly translated by R. A. Walker 
with the original illustrations by Aubrey 
Beardsley (Heinemann, 30s, net). 
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Right: An informal picture of the two ‘“ Sebastiens.”’ 
Noél Coward, author of “Nude With Violin,” is 
now playing the leading réle in this comedy in New 
York, while Robert Helpmann has recently taken over 
the part of Sebastien (previously played by Michael 
Wilding and Sir John Gielgud) in the London pro- 
duction at the Globe. Mr. Helpmann certainly fits this 
réle like a glove and there is no doubt that the play 
will continue on its successful way for some time to 
come. In the picture Messrs. Coward and Help- 
mann are studying the ‘“* Theatrical Companion to 
Coward,” by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 
(published by Rockliff at 63s.). 


International Theatre 
Some recently published books 


Henschelverlag, Berlin 
Die Komische Oper 1947-1954 Berlin, 1954 
Gestaltung und Gestalten, No. 10 
Yearbook of the Dresden State 


Theatre, 1955 Berlin, 1955 
Leipziger Biihnen 1950-1956 Berlin, 1956 
Das Neue Opernbuch, by Giinther 

Hausswald Berlin, 1957 
Die Oper als Lebendiges Theater, 

by Siegmund Skraup Berlin, 1957 
Ballett, by Eberhard Rebling Berlin, 1957 
Deutsches Theater, Bericht iiber 10 

Jahre Berlin, 1957 


Genossenchaft der Deutschen Biihnenangehdrigen 
Deutsches Biihnenjahrbuch 1957 Hamburg, 1957 


Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin 
Kiirschners Biografisches Theater- 
Handbuch, ed. Dr. N. A. Frenzel 
Prof. Dr. H. J. Moser Berlin, 1956 


Kiepenheuer & Witsch, Cologne 
Das Gefesselte Theater 
by Jiirgen Riihle Cologne, 1957 


Cari Schiinemann Veriag, Bremen 
Drama Zwischen Shaw und Brecht 
by Siegfried Melchinger Bremen, 1957 
Modernes Welttheater, by Siegfried 
Melchinger Bremen, 1957 


Ostarrichi Veriag, Vienna 
Wiener Theaterpahrbuch, 1957 
ed. Dr. Friedbrich Langer Vienna, 1957 


Berlag Verlag, Vienna 
Almanach der Osterreichischen 
Bundestheater 1957 Vienna, 1957 


Manutiuspresse, Vienna 
Das Theater in der Josefstadt zu 
Wien, by Anton Bauer Vienna, 1957 


Thames and Hudson, London 
Comedy in the Soviet Theatre 
by Peter Yershov London, 1957 


Oxford University Press, for Columbia University Press 
Louis Jouvet, Man of the Theatre 
by B. L. Knapp London, 1957 


George Allen & Unwin, London 
The Classical Theatre of China 
by A. C. Scott London, 1957 


Right: This attractive picture adorns the jacket of the 
recently published ‘ Theatre World Monograph,” 
“The Lunts,” in which George Freedley, American 
dramatic critic, deals with the careers of this famous 
stage man-and-wife team. The Lunts will be seen in 
Lodon early in the New Year in *“ Time and Again” 
a new play by Friedrich Duer , adapted by 
Maurice Valency. Presented by H.M. Tennent Ltd., 
the play opened on Christmas Eve at the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, with Peter Brook as producer and 
settings designed by Teo Otto. It is an ironic comedy 
about a fabulously wealthy woman who returns to the 
poverty-stricken village where she was born to seek 
out her first lover. 











It Pays to Publicise ont.) 


Another way in which some of the 
theatres are appealing to audiences and 
prospective audiences is through junior 
theatre clubs. Dundee, for example, have 
a membership of 1,000 children between the 
ages of 12 and 16. The publicity gained is 
tremendous. The junior or senior playgoers’ 
theatre club can be of great assistance in 
stimulating interest in town and district. 
Westcliff’s society organise meetings in which 
members of the company read a play. 
Then two casts are made up of volunteers 
from the audience and at a subsequent meet- 
ing there is a competition between the two 
casts. This sharing in the theatre by mem- 
bers of the club and the actors is, I consider, 
a fine way of encouraging wider apprecia- 
tion of the drama. 

But what are my suggestions for improv- 
ing this sector of repertory activity? All the 
functions I have described are necessary and 
must form part of any regular public rela- 
tions campaign. They are mostly the 
mechanical means to the artistic end. It 
is not, of course, always possible or prac- 
tical to use every media at the same time 
and repertories by trial and error have found 
those which are the most satisfactory. But 
I believe this publicity could be increased 
tenfold and the impact on the country 
made more emphatic than it is at present. 
This is how I see it: 


1. A Public Relations Officer for Reper- 
tory should be appointed. 

This might be brought about by the for- 
mation of a central pool to which reper- 
tories, West End managements, the Arts 
Council and local authorities could sub- 
scribe. Perhaps the Council of Repertory 
Theatres would be the suitable body to 
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work out the details. The PRO would not 
only advise repertories on publicity, press 
relations and advertising, but his responsi- 
bility would be to encourage exchanges of 
publicity ideas to assist repertories in differ- 
ent areas. He might also appoint honorary 
regional PROs, possibly local journalists who 
were keen on the theatre, to operate locally 
for several companies. On a regional basis 
printing costs could be pooled helping in the 
long term to reduce expenditure. On a 
national level this repertory superman would 
build up a file for the use of newspapers and 
others, and he would generally initiate in- 
terest in repertory and stimulate more 
features, news and review material. 


2. The institution of a travelling exhibition 


which would bring home the value of 
repertory to people throughout the land. 

3. The institution of exchange festivals be- 
tween companies in regions and the 
organisation of the maximum publicity. 

4. Arrangements with TV and radio for 
greater coverage of repertory companies 
and of more talks and information on 
the theatre in general. 


5. Assistance of local stores for tie-ups 
with local repertory such as a mutual 
display in the foyer of the theatre and 
the stores perhaps linking the play with 
a certain product sold. 

These are just the briefest of ideas which 
could be exploited in my scheme for really 
putting repertory on the map. They can- 
not be lightly shrugged aside by the com- 
placent or those practical minds who ask 
where’ is the money coming from. The 
theatre should be a vital living part of all 
our lives. More people should be aware 
of the existence of local repertory. Most 
repertories find it pays to publicise. Would 
not a centralised scheme, however small to 
begin with, help all of them in the long 
term? It could happen if all sections of 
the theatre believed repertory to be their 
life blood. * 


OR SALE.—2 new velour curtains, best quality 

rich wine red, each 15 ft. wide with 50 per cent 
fullness, 9 ft. 6 in. high, chain weighted, with dia- 
gonal draw cord. Also one black, 8 ft. 6 in. wide. 
£60 the set. Cost double.—BOX 572. 


EATHERHEAD Repertory Theatre, 
4 Studio Theatre, Kensington, London, Easter and 
Summer Drama Schools. Director: Marian Naylor. 
Practical Courses in Acting and Production, day or 
evening, under Professional Stage Staff. Fees £4 4s. 
and £7 7s. Syllabus from Marian Naylor, 6 The Keir, 
Westside, Wimbledon Common, S.W 


CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 

cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed.—** Mowbray,”” 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. BIS 2545. BAR 7665. 
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You must save a book token for this 


THE LUNTS 


The distinguished American critic and man of the theatre 


GEORGE 
FREEDLEY 


Combining the separate stories of Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt and their combined story as “ The Lunts” 





A THEATRE WORLD 
DOUBLE MONOGRAPH 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


21s. NET 


“Mr. Freedley’s verdict on them, and everyone will agree, is that 
they are the most superb technicians on the English-speaking stage 
as well as being emotional actors of the first rank.”—NORMAN 
PHELPS in the Liverpool Daily Post. 


“The Theatre World monographs on living artists must have done 
a great deal to interest the younger generation in the art, as well as 
the entertainment, to be found in the contemporary theatre.”— 
The Stage. 
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